MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 


Baltimore, June, 1899. 


THE PARCAE IN GOETHE'S FAUST, 
PART II, ACT 1, SCENE 3. 


THE object of this paper is an attempt to ex- 
plain two difficulties in the treatment of the 
Parcae in the Mummenschanz-scene of Faust 
II. The first difficulty is met with in the ex- 
change of parts by Atropos and Klotho, the 


second in the meaning of the lines: 
Stunden z‘hlen, Jahre messen, 
Und der Weber nimmt den Strang. 


The mythological conception underlying the 
Parcae in the passage referred to is evidently 
that of the Moirai as divinities of the duration 
of human life, and not as divinities of fate in 
the strict sense. Whether Goethe, in his con- 
ception of them as spinning divinities, was in- 
fluenced directly by the classical writers of 
antiquity, or whether this influence was an in- 
direct one, through the medium of Carstens, 
whose paintings on the same subject were well 
known in the original or in various sketches to 
Goethe, it would be difficult to determine. 
At any rate, Carstens’ paintings offer as little 
solution for the problems of the passage as 
the various writings of Ovid, Pausanias, Plato, 
or Hesiod. 

The ethical import of the Parcae as divini- 
ties of the duration of human life is treated 
by L. Schmitz in W. Smith’s Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology, 
s. v. Moira; and by Preller in Pauly’s Rea/- 
Encyclopedie der classischen Alterthumswis- 
senschaft, s.v. Fatum. Briefly stated, the idea 
of All-fate expresses itself in Greek mythology 
at first in the mysterious J/oira. Out of this 
develops the idea of the two fate-sisters, and 
later that of the trinity: one for birth, one 
for life, one for death. As divinities of the 
duration of human life, they soon are differen- 
tiated from the old idea of the A/oira, and no 
longer represent the idea of absolute fate, 
fore-ordained, but rather a certain capricious 
independence which, however, man can in no 
wise influence. Especially is this true of Klotho 
and Atropos, the divinities of birth and death. 
The ethical conception that underlies these 
two, seems to have undergone in this respect 
little change; somewhat analogous with the 


worship of Apollo and Demeter, they typify 
the caprice of birth and death as viewed from 
the standpoint of the individual. Our coming 
into the world, and our going hence, are facts 
so inscrutable to the human mind, that all 
philosophy must exhaust itself in attempting 
to fathom the laws that govern them. Birth 
may come under favorable conditions, or under 
the most adverse, death may overtake us ear- 
ly or late; noble talents may be bornin penury 
and want, worthless characters in the lap of 
luxury and ease; useful, promising lives may 
be cut short in their fullest bloom, useless and 
vicious ones prolonged beyond all human ex- 
pectation or desire. Thus in the phenomena 
of birth and especially of death, the ancients 
sought in vain for the manifestation of laws 


that could be harmonized with the economy 


of life. To human reason, and much more to 
human feeling, birth and death are subject to 
no law, but are simply the capricious determi- 
nants of human existence. The conception of 
the Lachesis-idea undergoes, however, a dif- 
ferent development. At first, like her sisters, 
she appears to regulate life according toa 
fore-ordained fate. Soon, however, we find 
the idea of absolute fate modified, but not in 
the direction ofcaprice. The birth ofthe idea 
of free will manifests itself. Lachesis becomes 
a goddess of chance. She draws the lot with 
averted face (see the celebrated Humboldt- 
Tegel relief). The quantity of life may then 
be the result of fate or caprice, but its quality 
is neither fore-ordained by fate nor subject to 
the caprice of the gods. This idea of chance 
naturally leads to that of free will. And thus 
indeed Pindar lets Tyche, the daughter of 
Zeus Eleutherios, take the place of Lachesis. 
In accordance with his conception is the bas- 
relief upon a Capitoline sarcophagus, where 
the place of Lachesis is occupied by a figure 
more majestic than Klotho or Atropos, which 
holds in its left hand the cornucopiz of Tyche, 
and in its right the scales of Nemesis, the god- 
dess of Justice. Here, then, under the inspired 
touch of Pindar, the idea of chance rises to 
that of individual freedom and responsibility. 


It will, no doubt, be admitted that Goethe 
accepts in our passage the ancient conception 
of the two fate-sisters of birth and death. 
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tion of these two phenomena, particularly that 
of death, he lays every possible stress. The 
human heart has not been able to accept the 
rule of Atropos, because reason has been un- 
able to see in it anything but caprice. In vain 
has humanity sought to find some philosophy 
that would harmonize this apparent capricious- 
ness with some supreme law. Death still re- 
mains as capricious as ever. The rebellion, 
therefore, against Atropos, as described in the 
passage, the consequent exchange with Klotho, 
and the continuance of the same capricious 
action by the latter, are but the symbolical ex- 
pression of the poet’s views of death and of 
the impossibility to harmonize its laws with 
any human philosophy. A quotation from his 
Euphrosyne will show how deeply Goethe was 
impressed with this view ofthe capriciousness 
of death: 


Ach, Natur, wie sicher und gross in Allem erscheinst du! 
Himmel und Erde befolgt ewiges, festes Gesetz, 

Jahre folgen auf Jahre, dem Frithling reichet der Sommer, 
Und dem herrlichen Herbst treulich der Winter die Hand, 


Alles entsteht und vergeht nach Gesetz; doch tiber des Men- 
schen 
Leben, dem kiistlichen Schatz, herrschet ein schwankendes 


Loos. 
Nicht dem bliihenden nickt der willig scheidende Vater, 
Seinem trefflichen Sohn, freundlich vom Rande der Gruft, 
Nicht der Jiingere schliesst dem Aelteren immer das Auge, 
Das sich willig gesenkt, kriiftig dem Schwiicheren zu, 
Oefter, ach! verkehrt das Geschick die Ordnung der Tage; 


Und so, liebliches Kind, durchdrang mich die tiefe Betrach- 


tung, 
Als du zur Leiche verstellt tiber die Arme mir hingst. 


Various explanations have been offered as 
to the meaning of the lines: 

Stunden ziihlen, Jahre messen, 
Und der Weber nimmt den Strang. 

Without entering upon a detailed discussion 
of these explanations, it may be said in general 
that they take too little regard for Goethe’s 
philosophy of life at the time when the lines 
were written, or that they do not attempt to 
explain what the poet meant by the Weber. 
The following attempt bases itself mainly upon 
a study of related passages from the writings 
of Goethe in the last period of his life. 

A counterpart of the Parcae-passage of the 
Mummenschanz is found in the third scene of 
Was wir bringen. Fortsetzung. Vorspiel zur 
Eriffnung des Theaters in Halle,im Juli 1814, 


von Goethe und Riemer. 


Klotho, the spinner of the thread of life, en- 
ters, announced by Mercury. In leaving, she 
delivers the thread into his hands with the 
words: 
Du wirst es dann der Schwester tibergeben, 
Sie weif’ es aus zum wirkungsreichen Leben. 
Lachesis now enters. A child carries the 
reel. The thread of life is handed to her by 
Mercury with the words: 
Du legst es an! Dass in der Zeiten Schwunge 
So edle Kriifte sich zu Zweck vollenden, 
The two lines, it may be here said, corre- 
spond to the two lines under discussion. 
Lachesis begins to reel off the thread quick- 
ly, and is rebuked by Mercury for her appar- 
ent haste: 
Bedenke, dass in jedem Radesschwunge 
Dem Sterblichen sich Jahre vorbedeuten. 
The words of Lachesis in reply are impor- 
tant: 
Rasch schligt der Puls des jugendlichen Lebens, 
Rasch schiesst der Pflanze Trieb zum schlanken Kiel; 
Die Jugend freut sich nur des Vorwiirtsstrebens, 
Versucht sich weit umher, versucht sich viel. 
Der Kriifte Spielen ist drum nicht vergebens, 
So kennt sie bald sich Umfang, Maass und Ziel: 
Der Most, der giihrend sich zum Schaum geliutert, 
Er wird zum Trank, der Geist und Sinn erheitert. 
So vorgelibt an Geist- und Willenskriften, 
Zum Wissen, wie zur Thitigkeit gereift, 
Fibrt ihn Beruf zu stitigen Geschiiften, 
Die er mit Lust zu sicherm Zweck ergreift, 
Weil That und Wissen sich zusammenheften 
Sich eins am anderen niihernd stlitzt und steift; 
Und so von inn- und aussen gleich berufen, 
Ersteigt er hier des Lehramts hohe Stufen, 
Nun offnet ihm Natur den reichen Tempel, 
Er darf vertraut, ihr Priester, darin walten: 
Nun offenbart er sie durch Lehre, durch Exempel, 
Ihr Wollen selbst muss sich in That gestalten; 
Entziffernd leicht den vielverschlungnen Stempel 
Muss sich ftir ihn ein einfach Wert entfalten, 
Da Erdentiefen und des Himmels Sphiiren 
Nur ein Gesetz der Menschenbrust bewidhren. 
The scene closes with the appearance of At- 
ropos, who, notwithstanding the pleading of 
Mercury and Lachesis, severs with her shears 
the life-thread that has been reeled to a skein. 
In the light of other passages, to which re- 
ference will be made immediately, the thread 
spun by Klotho may be interpreted as the es- 
sential individuality of each human being 
given to him at birth, whereby he is distin- 
guished from every other; that of Lachesis 
(essentially in the same sense as that of Pin- 
dar’s Tyche) as all the varied ‘‘accidents”’ of 
human life with which this individuality comes 
in contact, and whereby itis developed into 
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reasoning intelligence. This process is indica- 
ted in the first two stanzas spoken by Lachesis 
and closing with the words: i 

Und so von inn- und aussen gleich berufen, 

Ersteigt er hier des Lehramts hohe Stufen, 

This is the Zweck, the object and aim toward 
which Lachesis has been working. Until rea- 
son has been developed through the teachings 
of the ‘‘accidents”’ of life, man is a scholar of 
Lachesis. But when Vernunft results as a 
consequence of her teachings, man becomes 
independent; he is no longer a scholar, but a 
teacher. 

A similar process is indicated in Goethe’s 

Urworte, Orphisch, in a commentary to which 
he says: 
“Der Damon bedeutet hier die nothwendige, 
bei der Geburt unmittelbar ausgesprochene, 
begrenzte Individualitat der Person, das Char- 
acteristische, wodurch sich der Einzelne von 
jedem anderen bei noch so grosser Aehnlich- 
keitunterscheidet ...... Dieses feste, zahe, 
dieses nur aus sich selbst zu entwickelnde 
Wesen kommt nun freilich in mancherlei 
Reziehungen, wodurch sein erster, urspriing- 
licher Character in seinen Wirkungen ge- 
hemmt, in seinen Neigungen gehindert wird, 
und was hier eintritt nennt unsere Philosophie: 
Tyche, das Zufallige.”’ 


Comparing with the above-quoted words of 

Lachesis: Rasch schligt der Puls des Jugend- 
lichen Lebens, etc., the following found in the 
same commentary to the Urworte, we recog- 
nize the close parallelism of thought: 
“Allein Tyche lasst nicht nach und wirkt be- 
sonders auf die Jugend immerfort, die sich in 
ihren Neigungen, Spielen, Geselligkeiten und 
fliichtigem Wesen bald da- bald dorthin wirft 
und nirgends Halt und Befriedigung findet. 
Da entsteht denn mit dem wachsenden Tage 
eine ernstere Unruhe, eine griindlichere Sehn- 
sucht.” 

Lachesis is, then, the symbol of the influence 
of the ‘‘accidents’”’ of life—as Goethe calls 
them—by which the individual’s development 
is accomplished through contact and conflict 
with empirical life. 

If this interpretation be correct, we have the 
meaning of the lines: 

Stunden ziihlen, Jahre messen, 
Und der Weber nimmt den Strang— 
almost forced upon us. 
The lines immediately preceding read : 
Kénnt’ ich einmal mich vergessen, 
Wiir’ es um die Welt mir bang— 
the meaning of which would be: If the abso- 
lute individuality of each being were permitted 
absolute freedom, if it were not constantly 


checked or deflected, and thus developed into 
a higher state of reasoning intelligence, the 
great purpose of all-life could never be attained; 
inasmuch as there would be no reasoning 
being to comprehend and utilize the harmoni- 
ous, though blind, forces of nature. But the 
educating influence of the accidents of life be-. 
gins to operate with birth, each day and year, 
until the truly free, because rational, being is 
evolved from the sum total of these experi- 
ences; and then man is fitted to work by the 
strength of his reason as a free and intelligent 
agent, to take life—as Lachesis says—as a 
skein of multifarious experiences, through the 
threads of which there yet runs the same domi- 
nant quality of his own individuality, and to 
weave it into the fabric ofall-life. The Weber 
is then no more nor less than the intelligent, 
reasoning human being: der verniinftige 
Mensch. 

Interpretations of allegorical or symbolical 
figures can at best be suggestive, and hardly 
ever susceptible of proof. However, it may be 
said that there are other considerations which 
seem to support the above view of the Parcae 
and the Weber. 

The words of Lachesis in Was wir bringen: 

Nun 6ffnet ihm Natur den reichen Tempel, 

Er darf vertraut, ihr Priester, darin walten, etc., 
express Goethe’s ethical relation to life in his 
later years. Man as a rational being learns to 
understand nature and to coéperate with her. 
His life now fits into the all-life; instead of an- 
tagonizing nature, he can now make use of 
her to the highest ends, for he comprehends 
at last that she is but the expression of the one 
final law, under which alone the race can 
achieve the fulfilment of its destiny. Thus 
man reaches his highest perfection: on the 
one hand, he has risen above the accidents of 
life; on the other, he has learned to utilize its 
necessities, its natural laws. 

The same idea is found in Wi/helm Meisters 
Lehrjahre, 1, 17: 

“Das Gewebe dieser Welt ist aus Nothwen- 
digkeit und Zufall gebildet; die Vernunft des 
Menschen stellt sich zwischen beide und weiss 
sie zu beherrschen; sie behandelt das Noth- 
wendige als den Grund ihres Daseins, das 
Zufallige weiss sie zu lenken, zu leiten, zu nut- 
zen, und nur indem sie fest und unerschiitter- 


lich steht, verdient der Mensch ein Gott der 
Erde genannt zu werden.”’ 


It is the same idea as the one represented in 
the line 
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Und der Weber nimmt den Strang. 

Man asa rational being weaves out of the 
necessities and the accidents of life das Ge- 
webe dieser Welt. 

This conception of the highest form of indi- 
vidual existence under the figure of the weaver 
recurs again in Goethe’s Vorspiel zur Eréff- 
nung des Weimarschen Theaters, 19. Septem- 
ber 1807, where die Majestit, speaking of just 
such a rational activity of man, says: 

Der du an dem Weberstuhle sitzest, 
Unterrichtet, mit behenden Ghedern 

Fiden durch die Fiiden schlingest, alle 
Durch den Tactschlag an einander driingest, 
Du bist Schiipfer, dass die Gottheit licheln 
Deiner Arbeit muss und deinem Fleisse. 

Du beginnest weislich und vollendest 
Emsig, und aus deiner Hand empfinget 
Jeglicher zufrieden das Gewandstiick ; 
Einen Festtag schaffst du jedem Haushalt, 

Thus the unity between the inner and the 

outer life is established, for 
So im Kleinen ewig wie im Grossen 
Wirkt Natur, wirkt Menschengeist, und beide 
Sind ein Abglanz jenes Urlichts droben, 
Das unsichtbar alle Welt erleuchtet. 

It is interesting to notice how Goethe intro- 
duces here also abruptly, without any appar- 
ent motive, the symbol of the weaver, just 
asin the Faust-passage under consideration. 
That he should do so, was for him most natu- 
ral, inasmuch as life represented as a pro- 
cess of weaving was one of his most favorite 
symbols. A few instances in addition to those 
already given, may suffice. 

Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre, VMI, 5: 

“Es giebt Augenblicke, in welchen die Be- 
gebenheiten gleich gefliigelten Weberschiff- 
chen vor uns sich hin und wieder bewegen 
und unaufhaltsam ein Gewebe vollenden, das 
wir mehr oder weniger selbst gesponnen und 
angelegt haben.” 

Aufsitze zur Litteratur, No. 182 (1826): 
“Das Gewebe unseres Lebens und Willens 
bildet sich aus gar verschiedenen Faden, in- 
dem sich Nothwendiges und Zufalliges, Will- 
kiirliches und rein Gewolltes, jedes von der 
verschiedensten Art und oft nicht zu unter- 
scheiden, durcheinander schrankt.” 


Dichtung und Wahrheit, XX: 


‘‘Das Damonische bildet eine der moralischen 
Weltordnung,wo nicht entgegengesetzte, doch 
sie durchkreuzende Macht, so dass man die 
eine fiir den Zettel, die andere fiirden Ein- 
schlag kénnte gelten lassen.” 


Spriiche in Prosa, 152: 


“Es mégen sich wohl die einen in dem Welt- 
gewebe als Zettel, die anderen als Einschlag 
betrachten lassen; jene giaben eigentlich die 
Breite des Gewebes, diese dessen Halt, Festig- 
keit, vielleicht auch mit Zuthat irgend eines 
Gebildes. Die Schere der Parze hingegen 
bestimmt die Linge, der sich das iibrige alles 
unterwerfen muss.”’ 

Wilhelm Tischbeins Idyillen, XV (1821). 
Here Goethe closes abruptly with the stanza : 

Wirket Stunden leichten Webens, 
Lieblich lieblichen begegnend, 

Zettel, Einschlag liingsten Lebens, 
Scheidend, kommend, grtissend, segnend! 

For further examples see Hermann Henkel, 
Das Goethesche Gleichnis, Halle,1886, p.111 ff. 

What we have, then, in our passage is essent- 
ially the philosophy of Goethe’s later years, as 
he develops it in his MMetamorphose der 
Thiere, a welding together of the main prin- 
ciples of Leibniz’s Monadology and Spinoza’s 
Determinism, resulting in an equation that 
seeks to do justice to the principle of all- unity, 
Spinoza’s Einhettsgefihl. 

It should be pointed out further that the in- 
terpretation given in the fore-going avoids one 
of the main difficulties of the interpretations 
of Diintzer, Loeper, Hartung, Schroer, and 
others. The thread naturally passes finally from 
Lachesis to Atropos, or in our passage to Klo- 
tho, whoseversit. Lachesis’ words, however, 
imply that the Weber takes it from her hands, 
and the weaving of it occurs before death, and 
does not denote a process beyond human life. 
Lachesis must act, she cannot desist, because 
otherwise there would be no weaver to con- 
struct the web of all-life. The development 
of life, the attainment of its inherent idea, the 
‘one law for the human breast,’’ can be se- 
cured only asa result of her action. The last 
line is an integral part of the stanza, not a 
superadded thought, as most of the interpre- 
tors of the passage would make it. 

It may be stated in conclusion that a variant 
of the stanza (MS ‘‘H”’, folio 12, see the Para- 
lipomena in the Weimar Edition) seems to 
bear out the interpretation given above. The 
stanza has in this MS the following form: 


Wenn ich nicht weifte, 
Wo gib es Striinge; 
Wenn ich nicht misse, 
Wenn ich nicht zihlte, 
Wer woilte weben, 
J. F. Coar. 


Harvard University. 
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WILH. MULLER AND ITALIAN POP- 
ULAR POETRY. 


W. MuLter,the poet of Schubert’s song-cycles, 
Die schine Millerin and Die Winterreise,and 
author of the widely-known Griechenlieder, 
was the first to call attention to the treasures 
of Italian popular poetry.t He spent the year 
1818 in Italy, and to this sojourn we owe the 
songs, Lindliche Lieder, Lieder aus dem Meer- 


busen von Salerno,2 and Stindchenin Ritornel- 


len aus Albano. Sources of nine of Miiller’s 
songs, seven of them from the last-named 
cycle, are to be found in: 

Egeria. Raccolta di poesie italiane popolari, 
cominciata da Guglielmo Miiller, dopo la di 
lui morte terminata e pubblicata da O. L. B. 
Wolff, dottore e professore. Lipsia: Ernesto 
Fleischer, 1829. 8vo, xviii-++-262 pp. 


Egeria (judged by the standard of to-day) 
is alike untrustworthy and unscientific. The 
real songs of the people are mixed in with and 
up with arias from Goldoni, chap-book his- 
tories of brigandage,dialectic paraphrasings of 
Tasso’s Gerusalemme liberata, street-ballads 
and carnival songs. 

Miiller’s sources are without exception in the 
shorter pieces: one sestine, two quatrains and 
six ritornelles making up the list ;—from the 
longer canzone and canzonette not a word. Fr. 
Riickert, who was in Ariccia3 during Miiller’s 
Italian sojourn, contributed several ritornelles 
to 

1 Cf. Gustav Meyer, Zssays, vol. ii (1893), p. 118, 

2 For sources of these, where such exist, cf. W. MM. and 
the German Volkslied (disser.), Chicago, 1899. 

3 Cf. Rom, Rimer u. Romerinnen, Berlin, 1820, i, 52; also 


Hosiius, Das With, Miiller-Denkmal, Dessau, 1891, p. 22. 
4 For example, Zgeria, p. 3. 


Fiore di ginestra 
Vostra madre non rimarita apposta 
Per non levar quel fiore dalla finestra, 
Riickert, Die Ritornelle von Ariccia 97, 
(Der Mutter Blumenstickchen) 
Bliithe vom Genster ! 
Heirathen lisst euch Mamma nicht, verlieren 
Will sie das Blumenst‘ickchen nicht vom Fenster, 
Ege ria, P+ 49 
Se morto mi vuoi veder, piglia un’ acetta ; 
Fa come fece la bella Giuditta, 
Che d’Oloferne ne fece vendetta. 
Riickert, 38 (Alttestamentlich), 
Willst du mich todt, die Axt nimm in die Rechte, 
Und mache, wie’s die schiine Judith machte, 
Als sie sich an dem Holofernes riichte, 
and elsewhere. 


Egeria, p. 3 (Ritornelii), 
Fiore di pepe, 
Se la vostra figlia non mi date, 
To la ruberd, e voi piangerete. 
Miiller, Gedichte, ii, 30,5 
Mutter, gib mir deine Tochter, 
Oder halt’ ihr hundert Wiichter— 
Und sie wird dir doch gestohlen! 
Egeria, p. 3, 
Fiore di pepe, 
Tutte le fontanelle si sono seccate ; 
Povero amore mio! muore di sete.® 
Bllithe der Pfirschen! 
Im Felde sind vertrocknet alle Bronnen, 
Und meine arme Liebe muss verdiirsten. 
Miiller, Ged., ii, 24 (Die hetsze Zeit), 
Ach, ach, nun sind vertrocknet alle Quellen ! 
Wo soll mein Liimmchen seinen Durst denn stillen, 
Wenn ihm am Gaum die heiszen Griiser brennen ? 


Ach, ach, nun sitzt mein Miidchen in der Kammer ! 
Ich schweif’ums Haus und sehe sie doch nimmer, 
Und meine Liebe musz vor Durst verschmachten. 
Feria, p. 3, 
Fiore di mammoletta, 
Cosa m’importa, se siete brutta o bella, 
Se niun’mercé da voi il mio cor aspetta ? 
Miiller, Ged., ii, 30, 
Ob du schin bist, oder hiszlich, 
Macht mich froh nicht, noch verdrieszlich ; 
Denn du bist zu stolz und wihlig. 
FEgeria, p. 5, 
In mezzo al petto mio é un giardinetto, 
Venite, bello mio, a spasso spesso, 
Ch’io vi voglio dar un garofaletto, 
Miiller, Ged., ii, 23 (Der Garten des Herzens), 
In meines Herzens Mitte bltiht ein Girtchen, 
Verschlossen ist es durch ein enges Pfirtchen, 
Zu dem den Schliissel fiihrt mein liebes Miidchen. 
Es ist April.—Komm, wolle dich nicht schiimen 
Und pfliicke dir heraus die liebsten Blumen ; 
Sie driingen sich entgegen deinen Hiinden. 
Egeria, p. 5, 
Lo mio amore mi ha mandato un foglio, 
Sigillato con uno spicchio d’aglio, 
E dentro v’erh scritto: non ti voglio. 
Miiller, Ged., ii, 24 (Der Thriénenbrie/), 
Mein Miidchen hat ein Briefchen mir geschrieben 
Wol mit der schwarzen Feder eines Raben, 
Und hat mit Zwiebelschalen es versiegelt. 
Und wie ich nun das Siegel aufgebrochen, 
Da fiihlt’ich in den Augen solch ein Stechen, 
Das mir die Thriinen auf die Wangen flossen. 


Ich trocknete die Augen, nun zu lesen ; 
Doch ist das Trocknen ganz umsonst gewesen— 
Denn ach, sie schreibt: ,,Wir miissen Abschied nehmen.” 
Fgeria, p. 5, 
Fiore di aneto, 
Quando moro, e vado in paradiso, 
Se non ti trovo, mi ritorno indietro, 


v. Max Miller, Leip., 1868 


5 Hrsg. 
‘iickert, 2, c., no. 15 (Der Schmachtende), 


6 Cf. 
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Miiller, Ged., i, 81 (Die Umkehr), 
Ja, und wenn die Engel einst mich fiihren 
Aus dem Grabe nach dem Paradies, 
Seh’ich erst vor seinen goldnen Thiiren 
Weit und breit mich um nach ihr gewisz. 
Wenn sie meine Augen nicht erblicken, 
Kehr’ich um und schaue nicht hinein, 
Will ins enge, dunkle Grab mich driicken 
Und verschlafen alle Freud’ und Pein. 
Egeria, p. 11 (Versi Quadernari 1), 
Mira che bel sereno, che belle stelle! 
Quest’ é la notte a rubar le zitelle ; 
E chi ruba le zitelle non é ladro, 
Si chiama un giovanetto innamorato, 
Miiller, Ged.. ii, 29, 
Sieh, sieh, wie scheint der Mond so wunderhelle! 
Wie ist die Nacht rings um mich her so stille! 
Nichts hér’ich als das Klopfen meines Herzens. 
Das ist recht eine Nacht fiir warme Liebe! 
Das ist recht eine Nacht zum Madchenraube! 
So micht’ich fort mit meinem Liebchen ziehen! 
Und wer ein Midchen raubt, der ist kein Rauber, 
Nein, heiszt ihn einen wackern Buhler lieber! 
Was meinst denn du dazu, mein holdes Briiutchen? 
Egeria, p. 11 (Versi Quadernari 2), 
Oh rondinella, che per arto7 vole, 
Eh cala abbasso e scorta® due parole, 
E cava una penna alle tue ale; 
Ti scriverd una lettera al mio amore. 
Miiller, Ged., i, 43 (Seefahrers Abschied ), 
Die du fliegst in hohen Liiften, 
Kleine Schwalbe, komm herab, 
Weil ich dir ein Wort im stillen 
Unten zu vertrauen hab’ ! 
Sellst mir eine Feder schenken 
Aus den schwarzen Fliigeln dein, 
Will an meine Liebe schreiben : 
Herz, es musz geschieden sein. 
Egeria, p. 13 (Sestine), 
Bella ragazza, che ti chiami Nina, 
Sempre Ninetta ti voglio chiamare, 
Coll’ acqua che ti lavi ogni mattina, 
Ti prego, Nina mia, non la buttare ; 
Che se la butti, ¢i nasce una spina, 
Ci nasce una rosetta tanto cara. 
Miiller, Ged., ii, 28 (Rosensamen), 
Ich ging voriiber heut an deinem Fenster 
Und zankte mit dem dichten griinen Ginster, 
Der dich vor meinen Blicken ganz versteckte. 
Da sah ich, wie aus dem Gestriiuch geschwinde 
Heraus sich streckten deine weiszen Hinde 
Und Wasser niedertroff von ihren Fingern. 
Wie gern hitt’ ich ein Tripfchen aufgefangen! 
Doch alle hat die Erde gleich verschlungen, 
Und morgen werden Rosen aus ihr wachsen. 
PHILIP ALLEN. 
University of Chicago. 


THE LEGEND OF JOSEPH’S BONES 
IN OLD AND MIDDLE ENGLISH. 

In the prayer of Judas, Zlene 725 and follow- 

ing, occur these somewhat puzzling lines. 


7 Per alto voli, 8 Ascolta due p. 
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gehfrdest pone halgan wer 
Moyses on meJle, pa Hi mihta God 

geywdest pam eorle on pia xAelan tid, 

under beorhhlige, bin Idsephes, 

swii ic pe etc, Elene, 785 f. 
This passage has no original in the Bible, 
where there is no account of God’s showing 
Moses the bones of Joseph in any special man- 
ner, or of any prayer such as is implied in bz 
gehjrdest. Its immediate source for Cyne- 
wulf was the Elene legend, as the following 
clauses from the Latin and Greek versions 
show: ef sicut exaudisti famulum tuum Moy- 
sen, et ostendisti ei ossa patris nostri Ioseph: 
nai avédsetzas rad d6r& rov aderiqod 
ovra év upuat®. The latter is especi- 
ally important, since under beorhhiide clearly 
has its original in év xpvmr@.1 Whether the 
ultimate origin of the legend was known to 
the English poet is uncertain, but the extra- 
biblical story is still worthy. of a note.2 

It may naturally be asked whether there are 
any other references to the same legend in our 
older literature, and fortunately the Middle 
English Genesis and Exodus has a notable 
use of the story regarding the bones of Joseph. 
It occurs at lines 3179 to 3182, which read as 
follows: 

Almost redi was here fare; 
Moyses bi4ogt him ful gare 

of Fat Fe is kin haveJ sworen, 
losepes bones sulen ben boren. 
Oc fe Nil3 haved so wide spiled 
Gat his grave is Aor under hiled, 
On an gold gad Je name God 

is graven, and leid upon fe flod; 
Moyses it folwede /ider it flet, 
and stod jor Je grave under let. 
Dor he dolven, and haven sogt 
and funden, and haven upbrogt 
bones ut of Je wroken, 
summe hole and summe broken.4 

The Middle English Genesis and Exodus is 
known to be founded upon the Historia Scho- 
/astica of Petrus Comestor who died in 1189, 
and this passage has its original in the follow- 
ing sentences of that work: 

1 This has appearently escaped notice. It is not mentioned 
by Glide (Cynewulf's Elene und thre Quelle, 1897, and An- 
glia 9, 271), by Zupitza (Z/ene, third ed. 1888), or by Holder 
(inventio Sancta Crucis, 1889). 

2 Holder gives the brief reference E//e Haddebarim Rabba, 
sect. Sot. Charabara; De Vita et Morte Mesis, Hamb, 1714: 
and Gilberti Gaulmini Notarum, 11, ch. 2. This I dis- 
covered only after writing the above, and in any case the 
fuller explanation is necessary. 

3 Kolbing in Englische Studien 3, 273 ff., proposed this 
reading, instead of a:/in Morris’s edition of Genesis and 
Exodus, owing to the Latin original. I am also informed 
that there is no reference tothe Aai/in any Talmudic ver- 
Moris, Early English Text Soci 

4 Morris, Ear nglis ext ety 7, , slightl 
modified as to and capitals. the 
legend of Joseph’s bones occurs in the version of the Elene 


ao printed in Legends of the Holy Rood by Morris, E. E, 
T.S, 46., or in Napier’s Legend of the Cross, Ibid,, 103. 
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“Factum est autem ut Nilus, preter solitum, 
adhuc inundaret terram in qua erat sepulcrum 
Joseph. Tenebantur autem juramento aspor- 
tare ossa ejus. Tulit Moyses scriptum in lam- 
ina aurea nomen Domini tetragrammata, 
superposita aquz supernatavit usque dum 
veniens staret supra ubi erat sepulcrum. Et 
effodientes sustulerunt ossa que _ sublata 
leguntur eis prophetasse forte de difficultate 
itineris.’”’—Migne, Petrologia 198, 1155. 

But while the Genesis and Exodus furnishes 
an interesting parallel to the lines in Z/ene, 
the origin of this extension of the scripture 
account is still unexplained. A hint of the true 
explanation comes from S. Baring-Gould’s 
Legends of the Patriarchs and Prophets, in 
which the story is given at length and referred 
to the Ta/mud. But in Baring-Gould, as in 
the Middle English poem, the story of the gold- 
en rod is emphasized, while there is no men- 
tion of this, or of the Nile, in Z/ene. Besides, 
the use of under bearhhiide in the latter would 
seem to be peculiarly inappropriate to the Nile 
story. These differences led me to consult 
Dr. M. Meilziner, Professor of Talmud in the 
Hebrew Union College of Cincinnati, as to 
that practically inaccessible book of Hebrew 
Literature, and his letters clear up both pas- 
sages completely. From these it seems that 
there are two forms of the legend of Joseph’s 
bones in the 7a/mud itself, and a later varia- 
tion of the story in a work akin to it. The 
substance of the Talmudic versions is as fol- 
lows. In both Moses,when unable to find the 
bones of Joseph, calls together the elders of 
Israel, and at last gets trace of the lost relics. 
The two versions here separate however. Ac- 
cording to one, Moses was told that the bones 
were sunk in the bottom of the Nile but, at his 
prayer that they should be shown him, the 
coffin rose to the surface oftheriver. Accord- 

-ing to the other, Joseph’s coffin was hidden 

away inthe royal sepulchre, among the sar- 
cophagi of the kings, and Moses did not know 
which it was. He prayed, and the coffin’ of 
Joseph moved out from among the other sur- 
cophagi by some miraculous power. 

There is nothing in the Latin version of the 
Elene legend to indicate which of these two 
forms of the story was inthe writer’s mind. 
But in the English poem the words under 
beorhhlide, based on the Greek as we have 
seen, are significant as probably referring to 
the sepulchre of the second version. Not only 
could they scarcely be a part of the Nile story, 
but there is nothing to preclude such a mean- 


ing as ‘slope or side of the burial-mound, or 
sepulche’ for beorhhlide, since beorh frequent- 
ly means ‘burial-mound’. It is not impossible 
that Cynewulf himself knew something of the 
original souce of the story, for some knowledge 
of Talmudic lore in this early time is also 
shown by Beowulf 107-114, in which Grendel 
and similar monsters are referred to as descen- 
dents of Cain—an unmistakable Talmudic 
tradition.s In any case, the Za/mud was very 
early studied by Christian scholars as throw- 
ing light upon obscure passages in the scrip- 
tures. 

While the Talmudic legends sufficiently ex- 
plain the passage in //ene, they throw no 
light upon the story of the golden rod inthe 
Middle English Genesisand Ezodus. This 
part of the story originated, not in the Za/- 
mud itself, but inthe Pesikfa, a homiletical 
treatise supposed to have been composed 
in the seventh century. In this work there is 
added to the former story, 

“and some say that Moses wrote the ineffable 
name of God on a potsherd which he threw 
into the Nile, whereupon the coffin floated.’’ 
Of the intervening steps from the potsherd to 
the golden rod (lamina aurea), which floated 
upon the water, I have no knowledge, but it 
is easy to believe the one little more than a 
gradual development from the other. 

OLIVER FARRAR EMERSON. 

Western Reserve University. 


ON THE TITLE AND SUBTITLE OF 
MOLIERE’S MISANTHROPE. 


It is a question of some interest why Moliére 
gave the title of A/isanthrope to what a ma- 
jority of the best critics now regard as his 
greatest masterpiece.t A great probability ex- 
ists that such was not his original intention. It 
seems that the poet, while at work on the piece, 
suffering greatly from the injustice of others, 
was insensibly led to exaggerate the misan- 
thropical features of his hero, so that finally 
this title suggested itself to him as the most 
appropriate. 

In the ‘privilége’ which he obtained in 1666 
we find, beside Ze Misanthrope, the additional 
title: L’ Atrabilaire amoureux. 


5 Bouterwek first pointed this out in Biblische Dichtungen 
I, cxi, and in Germania 1, 401. Compare also Bugge, Paul 
and Braune’s Beitrdge 12, 79. 


1 ‘To witness a performance of the Misanthrope, says Ed. 
Thierry, is to be in the presence of the seventeenth century, 
imperishable in the immortality of the masterpiece of its 
masterpieces.’” See The Moliériste, 1883, p. 180. 
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There are some good reasons, based on facts 
the importance of which has not yet, it seems, 
been fully appreciated, which make it probable 
that Moliére, at first, intended merely to draw 
the character of a cross and irritable, though 
otherwise estimable man in love with a co- 
quette. Such a character could not fail to be 
interesting in a comedy, and we know that the 
poet, first and all, endeavored to write good 
comedy, that is, to be entertaining, or, in his 
own language, faire rire les honnétes gens. 
But in the process of writing he added features 
to this original conception which partly changed 
the play from a light comedy into a drama of 
such intensity of feeling and of such contrast 
between the actual and the ideal, as to make 
its dénouement almost tragical. The piece, 
nevertheless, remains a comedy owing to the 
original features which were retained, but the 
change it underwent is such that Eugéne Des- 
pois might well call it ‘‘the noblest of comic 
masterpieces,’’ and that a very distinguished 
and acute German critic? grouped it with 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet and Goethe’s Tasso as 
particularly fit to be ranked among the master- 
pieces of Welt-literatur, because these three 
dramas reveal so much of the inner life and 
personality of their authors. 

The quality of ‘nobility’ the piece owed, in 
part, undoubtedly to the mental suffering the 
poet experienced during the time of its com- 
position. The note of personal and painful 
experience that rings through the piece makes 
it unlike any other of his works. It was no- 
ticed by Goethe who was among the first to 
call attention to the tragical impression it leaves 
on the mind of the reader, but who, probably 
for this very reason, said of it: ‘tl am reading 
it again and again, as one of the pieces I like 
best in the world.’’ Petit de Julleville has 
warned us against attributing to Moliére mo- 
tives which he never had. He says very judi- 
ciously : 

‘Fanatical admirers of Moliére have pretended 
to see in him a universal genius. Are there 
such? For them he represents not only all 
comedy, but also all human thought, all phil- 
osophy, all learning. This exaggeration is the 
cause why people attribute to Moliére philo- 
sophical or tragic intentions of which he never 
thought.”’ 

And further: 

‘«We may feel sure that any criticism which 
aims at attributing to Molicre any other pur- 


2 Julian Schmidt, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur seit 
Lessings Tod, Vol. iii. 


pose than that of painting men, and of ‘making 
respectable people laugh’ by the vivacious 
energy and truthfulness of this painting, runs 
the risk of losing sight of the true conception of 
his work, and of misleading our admiration.’’3 


We may accept this as exactly true, for there 
is a difference between ‘‘attributing to Moliére 
philosophical or tragic in¢entions,’”’ and the 
simply objective statement that in one of his 
comedies the poet allowed his personal feelings 
to enter in such a manner as toimbue it witha 
decidedly tragical quality. 

One of the most competent students of 
Moliére, G. Larroumet,4 says: 


“There is in the part of Alcestis something so 
profoundly true that the creative power of the 
poet cannot sufficiently explain it,accents which 
came from the heart rather than from the im- 
agination, a profound melancholy in which the 
memories of a personal experience became 
visible.”’ 


In order to appreciate the full force of this 
remark, it is not only necessary to examine 
the piece itself, but to look closely into the cir- 
cumstances which affected the poet while he 
composed it. It has been said that Moliére 
disappears behind his works, and it is indeed 
difficult to give an exact account of the genesis 
of any of his comedies, because he left no 
record of his work, in extended prefaces or 
letters, that might enable us in the case of any 
of his masterpieces to arrive at definite con- 
clusions as to the time of their inception and 
the successive stages of their composition. 

It is, however, not only highly probable, but 
almost certain that the poet conceived the plan 
of an improved reworking of his Dom Garcie 
de Navarre soon after the first representation 
of the piece, February 4th, 1661. This tragi- 
comedy was in reality little more than a trans- 
lation of the Ge/osie Fortunate of Cicognini, 
who had borrowed the plan from a Spanish 
original, the author of which is not known. It 
proved a failure, and Moliére never published 
it, but as he transferred several important 
scenes of it to his A/isanthrope, and as the lat- 
ter treats so largely of the same subject, thatis, 
jealousy, it can scarcely be doubted that the 
poet, seeing the reason of the failure, immedi- 
ately planned a new piece in which he would 
leave out the weak elements of the old one, 
while retaining certain features of the latter 
and adding others. 

Whether he actually set to work at once on 


3 Petit de penton Le Thé.itre en France. 
4 Gustave Larroumet; La Comedie de Moliire: L’ Auteur 
et le Milieu. 4. édition. Paris, 1893. 
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the piece that now bears the name of the J/is- 
anthrope may be doubted, and it is perhaps 
true, as Brossettes tells us ina note, that the be- 
ginnings of the A/isanthrope date back to 1664, 
and to the same day when Boileau recited his 
second satire in honor of Moliére, at the house 
of Count du Broussin. Brossette states posi- 
tively that after this reading Moliére wrote the 
first act of his AZisanthrope. 

Without accepting the exact sequence of the 
facts in this statement, for it is at least highly 
probable that the poet had already completed 
the plan of the first act, and possibly written 
part of it before 1664, we may admit that the 
date given is approximately correct, though 
this involves the inference that Moliére was at 
work in that period on éwo of his most impor- 
tant plays, for it was in 1664 that he published 
the first three acts of his 7artufe. 

If we closely examine this first act we find 
that the hero of the play is represented as 
highly irritable, deeply in love, and deficient in 
worldly wisdom. The first indication that the 
poet wants us to see in him a misanthropist is 
in lines 118-122, which are virtually a repro- 
duction from the Apophthegmata of Erasmus.® 
But as Alcestis follows up these lines by ex- 
pressions of anger at the: franc scélerat avec 
qui jai proces (\. 124)—/le traitre (|. 125)—ce 
pied—p/at (|. 129), and refers to the success of 
this ‘‘scoundrel”’ in terms of intense abuse—as 
one who Par de sales emplois s'est poussé dans 
/e monde, (|. 130)—whose success Fait gronder 
le mérite et rougir la vertu (\. 132): we see in this 
outburst only the natural result of a temporary 
disappointment. If Alcestis were sure to beat 
hisopponent in the pending lawsuit he might 
still abuse him, but he would not wind up his 
furious remarks by the threat: De fuir dans un 
désert Lapproche des humains. He might still 
exclaim: 

Nommez le fourbe, infime, et scélérat maudit, 

Tout le monde en convient, et nul ne contredit. 

Cependant sa grimace est partout bien venue; 

On l'accueille, on lui rit, partout il s’insinue ; 

Et, s’il est, par la brigue, un rang A disputer, 

Sur le plus honnéte homme on le voit l'emporter— 
but this language, savage and abusive though 
it is, would not be considered by the speaker, 
nor by any one else, as a sign of misanthropy. 

All these utterances show the resentment 


5 Guvres de M, Boileau Despréaux, Gentve, 1716. See 
also Moli-re, vol. v, in the series Grands Ecrivains, etc. 

6 Erasmi Afophthegmata, page 486, edition of 1641: “Timon 
atheniensis, dictus misanthropos, interrogatus cur omnes 
homines odio prosequeretur; ‘Malos, inquit, merito odi, 
c#teros ob id odi quod malos non oderint.’ ” 


due to disappointment, and the disgust of an 
honest man at the indifference and servility of 
men in general; but as the speaker has not yet 
lost his lawsuit, and as the venality and low 
moral condition of the mass of mankind are 
matters of the most common observation and 
experience, we cannot take this outburst very 
seriously. We find Alcestis petulant, irritable, 
unpractical and slightly ridiculous, but we can- 
not see in him a misanthropist. He may de- 
velop into one, but thus far he has given way 
too much to impulsive resentment and general 
ill-humor to make us see in him more than an 
honest man with a bad temper. It should be 
noticed that his gevera/ condemnation of the 
moral cowardice of the world follows the state- 
ment of his fersona/ grievance. Another quite 
personal grievance explains his rudeness to 
Oronte. 

The scene of the ‘sonnet’ speaks in favor of 
Brossette’s statement in so far as Moliére evi- 
dently thought of Boileau when he wrote it. 
This is confirmed by a passage ina letter Boileau 
wrote in 1706 to the Marquis de Mimeure. Re- 
ferring to a certain quarrel he goes on to say: 


‘Tl played the true part of the A/isanthrope in 
Moliére’s comedy, or rather, I played my own 
character, the anger of Alcestis at bad verses 
having been, as Moli2re has confessed to me, 
copied from me as a model.”’ 


But as Moliére had known Boileau before 1664, 
this alone is not conclusive. 

The important fact, in connection with the 
introduction of the Sonnet scene, is the viru- 
lence of the remarks of Alcestis in his conver- 
sation with Oronte. Here again the hero ap- 
pears as an i//-tempered man, as an atrabilaire 
and, as the sequel shows, an afrabilaire 
amoureux. 

Moliére, we admit, had Boileau in mind when 
he drew this feature of the character and con- 
duct of Alcestis; but whilea critic like Boileau 
might have spoken sarcastically of such a pro- 
duction as Oronte’s verses, we can hardly be- 
lieve that he would, under similar circum- 
stances, and in Moli2re’s own estimation of 
the critic’s severity, have used such language 
as Moliére puts in the mouth of his hero after 
the extremely courteous and almost deferential 
approaches of Oronte. We are forced to con- 
clude that Alcestis is not merely the fearless 
critic who impartially judges a literary produc- 
tion, but a man who has a fersonal grudge 
against the author of this production. Itis im- 
portant to notice this personal feeling, very dif- 
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ferent from the cool sarcasm of an offended 
critic, and intelligible only in a man who hates 
the would-be poet as a rival. We must not 
forget that Alcestis cannot be in ignorance as 
to the lady to whom Oronte has addressed his 
sonnet. It is none other than Cé/imene whom 
he himself so intensely loves. The intensity 
ofthis personal feeling accounts for the severity 
of some of his expressions which could not but 
wound Oronte, and not merely in his vanity, 
and which were really not called for. Under 
the veil of a recital of an occurrence he uses 
expressions like these: le nom de ridicule et 
misérable auteur (line 372); des démangeaisons 
écrire (|. 346); jouer de mauvais personnages 
(350); affectation pure (387); ces colifichets dont 
le bon sens murmure (403); faux brillants (416); 
ad’ aussi méchants sc. vers (429). He becomes 
almost ferocious when he recites to him, by 
way of contrast, the popular ditty, and he re- 
peats this ditty in order to drive home the sting 
of the insult all the more efficiently. The im- 
pression we receive from Alcestis in this scene 
is that of a jealous rival who delights in wreak- 
ing his critical spleen on an unfortunate poet 
who stands in his way. This feature of jealousy 
in the play is very distinct, and reminds us of 
Dom Garcie in which jealousy is also a leading 
feature. It seems to point to Moliére’s own 
experience with Armande Béjart who had be- 
come his wife in 1662, and with whom he had 
serious differences in 1664 which finally led to 
a permanent estrangement. This first act, 
therefore, shows Alcestis suffering from two 
serious grievances: one is the danger of losing 
an important lawsuit; the other his unsuccess- 
ful love affair. His good right in the lawsuit 
seems to be unquestioned, but the iniquity of 
courts and witnesses is such that he stands but 
a poor chance of winning, because he will not 
make personal calls on the judges to win their 
favor. Heseeshis friend using the polite forms 
of social life toward people whom he (Alcestis) 
dislikes, and particularly toward Oronte; this 
infuriates him and he goes so far as to say that 
his hatred of mankind is such that it extends 
to every one, and that he feels at times sudden 
promptings to flee into a wilderness in order 
to avoid the approaches of men (lines 118-144). 

To recapitulate: The first act shows Alcestis 
cross andirritable: 1. at the conduct of his friend 
Philinte who observes the delusive, though ac- 
cepted and permissible forms of good society; 
2. at the suggestion that he must call on the 


judges to win a just suit at law; 3. at Oronte 
who has composed an indifferent sonnet tothe 
lady Alcestis also loves. His outcry, that he 
has promptings to quit society altogether and 
to flee into a desert, isa mere act of petulancy, 
for he is too deeply in love to quit the neighbor- 
hood of Céliméne, the spoiled child of wealth 
and fashion. We must further notice that 
Alcestis is yourg and that his anger on account 
of disappointment, and his aversion to the in- 
sincerity of social usages hardly suffice to drive 
him from all society in order that he may live 
as a real misanthropist in a desert. In spite of 
the expressions of misanthropy in lines 118- 
122, the character of the hero is simply that of 
an irritable and impulsive young man in love, 
or what the original sub-title of the piece indi- 
cates, ‘‘un atrabilaire amoureux.” 

This characteristic appears in the subsequent 
three acts, with barely an indication in the 
fourth that it may deepen into anything like 
real misanthropy. Closely analyzed the char- 
acter of Alcestis is hilanthropica/ rather than 
the reverse. He gets easily angered when he 
notices the faults of social life, for he is by na- 
ture sincere and impatient of fraud; but he ap- 
preciates such friends as Eliante; he does not 
hate Philinte with whom he has quarrel after 
quarrel, and who remains to the last sincerely 
devoted to him, and, above all, he deeply 
loves Céliméne, at whose house he calls as one 
of several habitual guests. 


It is not until the fifth act that two events oc- 
cur which severely strain his self-possession : 
he learns that the trickery of his opponent has 
succeeded in making him lose his lawsuit, and 
he obtains unquestioned proof that Céliméne 
is a coquette of a very reprehensibletype. But 
in spite of this he offers her his hand which 
she is willing to accept, but not on the condi- 
tion of living with him in a desert. At this his 
anger breaks out more strongly thanever. He 
declares that now all ties are severed between 
them, and that henceforth he will 

sortir d'un gouffre of triomphent les vices, 

Et chercher, sur la terre, un endroit écarté 

Oi d’Ctre homme d’honneur on ait la liberté, 
But nothing proves more strongly than this 
conclusion that the title an i//-tempered man in 
Jove fits the piece rather than the title which it 
bears. For what has Alcestis lost? If he has 
the strength of mind to break with Céliméne 
for good, he will have successfully escaped the 
dangerous trial of a union with a flirt. The 
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loss of his lawsuit does not ruin him and may be 
retrieved by an appeal. His true friends are 
his friends still. He has wealth, rank, youth 
and energy ; life is still before him, and if he 
will stop and deliberate calmly, he will come 
to the conclusion that he must blame himself 
for this great disappointment and suffering. 
He may try to live in solitude, but the chances 
are that he will not livethere long. His friends 
will seek him out, and it would be strange if 
the increase of years should not bring to him 
the consolations ofa practical philosophy which 
would finally enable him to accommodate him- 
self to the defects and inconveniences of social 
life, and to enjoy the agreeable features of such 
a life. 


An analysis of the second, third and fourth 
acts will prove, itis true, that the art of the 
poet has been successful in presenting a series 
of trials for Alcestis which gradually embitter 
his temper and account for his misanthropical 
tits, especially in the last act. If we finally set 
him down as an incipient misanthropist, we find 
the true cause for itin his love for Céliméne. 
To live apart from her—of this there cannot be 
any doubt—will be a terrible misfortune for him. 
His pride will probably forbid his renewing 
the relation. If he cannot overcome his pride: 
if he cannot get accustomed to live without 
Céliméne; if he must continue in this deplor- 
able condition: the result will be that he must 
suffer greatly, and in this sense his fate is trag- 
ical in a high degree. But before this state of 
suffering can develop into real misanthropy 
Alcestis will have to pass through many a 
further trial. Bearing in mind that we have to 
deal with a character of comedy, we must ac- 
cept this as necessary. A real misanthropist 
would have been too serious a subject for a 
comedy, and Moliére was right in delineating 
his hero as suffering only the natural conse- 
quences of the defects in his character and of 
his own conduct. 

In the second act Alcestis appears promi- 
nently as a ‘cross lover,’ as an atrabilaire 
amourenx. He blames the guests of Céliméne, 
and is reproved by her and by Philinte. This 
makes him all the more savage; he upbraids 
Céliméne for her interest in other admirers, 
and threatens that he will not leave her com- 
pany until after they shaii have left (lines 734- 
737). His jealousy, and his impatience of the 
social habits of Céliméne and her guests mark 
him throughout as impulsive and irritable; his 


remarks are directed against abuse, and do 
honor to his heart, but they are singularly ill- 
timed; we get the impression that he is a man 
of noble and refined feeling, but also of de- 
ficient tact, and that he betrays a dangerous 
tendency to make himself thoroughly disa- 
greeable at times. We cannot wonder that 
Céliméne hesitates to accept his hand before 
knowing much more about him, for although 
she evidently prefers him to the others, she 
cannot be sure that his peculiarities of temper 
may not prove fatal drawbacks in wedded life. 
The art of the poet in all this cannot be praised 
too highly. He makes us love his hero just 
enough to keep us interested in him, and at 
the same time shows him possessed of qualities 
that make him ridiculous. Wesee clearly that 
the faults of Alcestis cause his lack of success 
with Céliméne,and ¢hat this fatally re-acts upon 
his temper so that success becomes impossible. 

In the third act the lines in which Alcestis 
speaks of the life at court (1081-1098) increase 
our interest in him, and they enable us to 
judge better of his character. But from this 
dislike of court-life to a complete shunning of 
all human society the distance is great, and we 
do not find that the transition from the one to 
the other is dwelled on in the play as an una- 
voidable result. 

The fourth act contains a scene patterned 
after a similar scene in Dom Garcie, but with 
an important change to which allusion has al- 
ready been made. 

Dom Garcie says to Done Elvire, whom he 
suspects of infidelity on account of a letter 
which she has written, 

**Mais ce sera sans doute, et j’en serai garant, 
Un billet qu’on envoie 4 quelque indifférent, 
Ou du moins, ce gu’il a de tendresse evidente 
Sera pour une amie ou pour quelque parente.” 
In the Misanthrope it is Célimene who tries to 


turn the suspicion into a harmless channel : 
“Mais si c'est une femme d qui va ce billet, 
En quoi vous blesse-t-il, et qu’a-t-il de coupable? ” 
(Lines 1344-45.) 
The poet used the idea, but made a wonder- 


ful change in the form of the conversation. 
Céliméne’s answer gives rise toa most lively 
interchange of reproaches, prayers and re- 
fusals ; the dramatic interest gains greatly, and 
a vivid light is thrown on the characteristic 
peculiarities of both speakers. 

This incident is the first serious experience 
of Alcestis. If his suspicion is just, he will be 
unspeakably unhappy, and in this condition he 
may, at least for a time, hate the whole human 
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race. But he is not sure that his fears are 
well-founded; he still hopes that he may be 
convinced of the innocence of his mistress, 
and therefore he is yet far from being a misan- 
thropist. The circumstance is of importance, 
for hitherto he has been only in a state of irri- 
tation on account of a lawsuit and of the poor 
success of his love affair in the presence of 
rivals; while now he is threatened with losing 
his faith in the honorable character of the lady 
he loves. If his fears are well founded (so he 
cannot but reason consistently with his previous 
conduct and way of thinking), there is then 
neither faith nor honor among human beings, 
and an honest man has no other choice than to 
shun their society altogether. But as yet heis 
not sure, and, therefore, he continues virtually 
only as an irritable man in love. 

In the fifth act we find that Alcestis has such 
a deep and earnest love for Céliméne that he 
still offers her his hand, after the flagrant proof 
of her reckless coquetry. We are therefore 
surprised that, on her refusal to follow him into 
a desert, while she is willing to be his on any 
other terms, the lover should renounce her 
definitely. Can we, in fact, believe, that he 
will never return to her? Why should he pre- 
fer a life in a desert now that Céliméne is will- 
ing to accept him? He had not made this a 
condition for a union with her before, and there 
is nothing in the play to show that he had any 
intention to gain her ovly on this condition! 

Is it not plain that even in this instance the 
lover is petulant, head-strong, irritable, angry, 
rather than a misanthropist pure and simple? 
In other words: Does not the original subtitle, 
Un atrabilaire amourenx fit him exactly, 
while the name of ‘Misanthropist’ can be ap- 
plied to him only in a qualified sense ? 

But why, then, did the poet prefer the latter 
title? 

The answer to this question is not easy, but 
the following facts may furnish a satisfactory 
explanation. Let us bear in mind that during 
the composition of the work Moliére experi- 
enced the greatest sorrow of his life. His love 
for Armande Béjart was of a kind to remind us 
of the love of Alcestis for Céliméne. In a 
wonderfully interesting and bright scene of the 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme (Act iii, Sc. ix) it is 
believed that he left us a portrait of his wife. 
The sentiment of C/éon¢e was the sentiment of 
Moliére: he had loved his mistress in spite of 
her defects, nay possibly on account of her de- 


fects. But when the mistress had become his 
wife, she, so much younger than he, made him 
endure the most violent pangs of jealousy. It 
is true, as Larroumet has forcibly pointed out,7 
that Moliére himself was by no means immacu- 
late, and that his own conduct accounts to a 
large extent for the treatment he received from 
his wife: but there can be no doubt as to the 
reality and severity of his own sufferings. 
From 1664, when these troubles became acute, 
until 1666, when the J/isanthrope was com- 
pleted, the poet passed through the most criti- 
cal period of his life. The estrangement from 
his wife led to a final and complete separation; 
yet the two appeared on the stage in the pres- 
entation of the piece, she as Céliméne, he as 
Alcestis. We may well assume that the feel- 
ings with which the poet went through his réle 
must have been misanthropical in a high de- 
gree. 

There cannot be a reasonable doubt that in 
delineating Alcestis and Céliméne the poet’s 
own feelings and experience entered as potent 
factors, though he was too great an artist to at- 
tempt merely a copy of his own and his wife’s 
characters. In reality he was rather engaged 
in giving greater depth and originality to the 
idea of a jealous lover which he borrowed from 
Dom Garcie. His own experience proved a 
powerful factor, but he was also helped by 
hints taken from others, for instance, the Grand 
Gyrus of Mile. de Scudéry whose description 
of Agabates fits Alcestis; and the stories that 
circulated about the duke of Montausier who 
had the reputation of being outspoken and 
honest, but inclined to be rude. 

But there were other reasons than the es- 
trangement from his wife which must have 
greatly embittered the poet while engaged in 
writing his play. 

Ferdinand Brunetiére has called attention to 
the words of Alcestis in lines 123-140 as sug- 
gesting the character of Zartufe. Both plays, 
the Zartufe and the Misanthrope, prove be- 
yond the possibility of a doubt that the poet, 
at the time of their composition, was deeply 
incensed against some person or persons of 
whom 7Zartwfe and the franc scélérat of whom 
Alcestis speaks were artistically intensified 
copies. We know enough of the rivalries at 
the court of Louis XIV, of the jealousy exist- 
ing between the two leading theatrical com- 
panies, of the attempts of the ¢roupe of the 

7 Larroumet, Z. ¢., p. 162. 
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Hédtel de Bourgogne to hurt Moliére and his 
troupe, to feel sure that Moliére’s feelings 
toward certain persons must have been in- 
tensely acrimonious at times. Even Lulli, with 
whom he shared the honor of contributing to 
the king’s amusement, could not but have 
roused his indignation, because this Italian re- 
ceived the lion’s share of the king’s favor and 
gifts. An immensely eloquent proof of the ex- 
istence of a party hostile to the poet is the si- 
lence observed by the official paper in reference 
tohim. It mentions all that is going on, often 
the most trivial attempts of others, but it has 
not a word for Moliére. That this silence in re- 
spect to him must have deeply wounded and an- 
gered him cannot be doubted. A significant 
passage in his Misanthrope furnishes a striking 
example how the slighted poet aimed his blows 
at the paper which was liberal enough in deal- 
ing out praise to others: 
D' dloges on regorge, la t-te on les jette, 
Et mon valet de chambre est mis dans la gazette 
(III, vii, 1073-74). 

The passage is so pointed, especially the words 
here italicized, that we can scarcely doubt this 
intention. 

We must further conclude that Moliére re- 
ceived more than one slight from the courtiers 
who saw in him little more than a jester whose 
official title, Zapissier valet de chambre du roy 
could not awaken in them any special respect. 
The poet took his revenge by attacking this 
party under the general name of AZarguis, with 
such unsparing and savage sarcasm as to justify 
the inference that a personal feeling of resent- 
ment entered into this treatment. In his J/is- 
anthrope Clitandre and Acaste are said to stand 
for the names of two noblemen who sustained 
relations to his wife. Moliére introduces them 
as Marquis. Both have access to the more in- 
timate society with the king at the petit coucher. 
They are mercilessly exposed in the play, and 
it might seem that the poet acted from jealousy, 
but it is even more likely that, finding a hostile 
party at work against him, he aimed his shafts 
at the persons who had the king’s favor and 
might be supposed to be responsible for much 
of the unfavorable influence that was exercised 
against him. 

A good illustration of Moliére’s uncompro- 
mising hatred of these members of the higher 
nobility is found in the first scene of his /m- 
promptu de Versailles (1663) : 


“vous prenez garde a bien représenter avec 
moi votre réle de marguis.”’—‘“Toujours des 


marguis !’’—‘‘Qui,toujours des marquis. Que 
diable voulez-vous qu’on prenne pour un ca- 
ractére agréable de théAtre? Le marquis au- 
jourd’hui est Ze plaisant de la comédie; et, 
comme dans toutes les comédies anciennes on 
voit toujours un valet bouffon qui fait rire les 
auditeurs, de méme, dans toutes nos piéces de 
maintenant, 7/7 faut toujours un marquis ridi- 
cule qui fasse rire la compagnie.” 
The speech of Acaste in the Afisanthrope (III, 
i, 781-804) is extremely suggestive of the poet’s 
own immense contempt for the class of marguis. 
What, for instance, could convey more ridicule 
than the fatuity with which the speaker ex- 
claims : 

“Pour de l’esprit, j’en ai sans doute; et du bon gofit, 

A suger sans ¢tude et raisonner de tout (lines 791-2). 


With all his well-known kindliness and the 
cheerful tone of his own philosophy, Moliére 
could be a good hater at times; but the re- 
markable fact appears that he evidently used 
himself and his varying moods as material for 
his poetic work. In his Misanthrope this is 
proven both in the character of Alcestis and in 
that of Philinte. Moliére was at times A/cestis, 
but his regular mood was that of Philinte. It 
can scarcely be doubted that the poet utilized 
the anger and indignation he felt for the bene- 
fit of his new piece. He endowed his Alcestis 
with this indignation and this anger, while, at 
the same time, putting in the mouth of Philinte 
the amiable and easy-going philosophy which 
was the poet’s own in his normal condition. 

A suspicion arises, and it is, perhaps, more 
than a suspicion, if we consider the high-strung 
organization of Moliére, that Racine comes in 
for some, if not for much of the poet’s anger, 
as reflected in the A/isanthrope. We know 
how poets exaggerate incidents and trivial 
characteristics into perfected dramatic events 
and characters, and we know that the conduct 
of Racine in respect to Moliére must have pro- 
duced in the latter a natural and deep resent- 
ment. Racine had been under obligations to 
Moliére who had treated him generously, In 
return he deprived him of his best actress, 
Mlle. Du Parc, who went over to the Hétel de 
Bourgogne, in order to appear in Racine’s new 
tragedies. It is significant and important that 
this occurred at the very time when Moliére 
was still at work on his Aftsanthrope. The 
conclusion is unavoidable that, for atime at 
least, Moliére must have entertained the hard- 
est possible feelings towards the rising poet. 
This effect of Racine’s treason is too natural to 
be doubted, especially if we bear in mind that 
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in the person of Mlle. Du Parc, Moliére lost not 
only his best actress, but also his mistress. 
Racine was feared for his keenand merciless 
wit, and he had the faculty of ingratiating him- 
self easily with influential people, especially 
the ladies. He thus gained ina very short time 
the special confidence of the King, a favor 
which Moliére never obtained. This occurred, 
of course, much later, but Moliére would not 
have been human, if he had not noticed the 
superiority of Racine’s chances with a feeling 
of bitterness. Racine had all that Moliére 
lacked: physical beauty, youth and other per- 
sonal attractions. Moliére was rather homely. 
His features would have been called coarse by 
many, though they seem to have lent them- 
selves readily to very effective comic action. 
His speech and manners were those of a pro- 
fessional comedian, hence lacking in that spe- 
cial retinement which was the product of court- 
life. But above all, he was an elderly man, ob- 
viously even older in looks than in years, on 
account of the hard work which he had been 
compelled to do and was still doing. Feeling 
himself beaten and betrayed by a young man 
whom he had befriended, his feelings toward 
him may well have suggested such lines as: 


Au travers de son masque on voit 4 plein le traitre ; 


Cependant sa grimace est partout bien venue ; 
On l’accueille, on lui rit, partout il s’insinue 
(Mis., lines 125, and 137-138). 
In lines 169-72 Alcestis, irritated by the be- 
nevolent remarks of Philinte, asks the latter: 


Et s’il faut, par hazard, gu’un ami vous trahisse, 
Que, pour avoir vos biens, on dresse un artifice, 

Ou qu’on tiche 4 semer de méchants bruits de vous, 
Verrez-vous tout cela sans vous mettre en courroux? 
The words I have italicized deserve attention, 
and also the last line which puts the question 
exactly as any judge of human nature would 

put it. 

In the piece itself nothing is said about the 
betrayal of a friend, and as to the spreading 
of wicked reports we learn about that only in 
the fifth act (lines 1500 ff.). The illustration 
which Alcestis uses for the benefit of his friend 
is, therefore, without basis in the play; it clearly 
points to a personal grievance of the poet, 
and accords perfectly with the known facts. 
Moliére’s enemies were at that very time busy 
in spreading injurious reports about him, and 
the betrayal of a friend tallies, of course, with 
the treason of Racine. 

I state these facts for no more than they are 
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worth, but I think it follows from a careful es- 
timate of them that the unfortunate event which 
estranged the two great poets affected the 
older one seriously while he was writing his 
play. The ready success of the young poet in 
ousting the elderly poet from the affection of 
his mistress was only an earnest of future social 
and other success. Moliére, smarting from the 
treatment, could not help noticing this, and it 
may well have aroused in him thoughts of mis- 
anthropy. 

The Misanthrope was probably near its com- 
pletion when, August fifth, 1665, the king a- 
dopted Moliére’s company as ‘/a troupe royale,’ 
thereby publicly siding with the poet against 
his rivals. The reason for this is generally be- 
lieved to have been, in part, that the king felt 
himself hampered and annoyed by the clergy 
and others, who arrayed morality and the Chris- 
tian virtues against the poet, and thus, indi- 
rectly, against the king, whose licentious morals 
no longer sought concealment. 

It is important, for the purpose of this paper, 
to notice the date when this action was taken. 
As the piece was completed early in 1666, and 
possibly already in the fall of 1665, we can 
readily see that the principal part of its com- 
position took place during the time of uncer- 
tainty for the poet which preceded this action. 
We have, therefore, to consider by what feel- 
ings the poet must have been animated before 
this decision put an end to his suspense. A 
simple statement of some of the leading facts 
during this period of uncertainty may enable 
us to arrive at a correct conclusion. We limit 
ourselves, of course, to the period from the 
probable inception of the play to its completion. 
Feb. 4, 1661. Dom Garcie de Navarre was 

played, but proveda failure. The poet did 
not publish this play, which makes prob- 
able the assumption that he intended to 
improve it, as soon as he had found that it 
was not successful. 

Feb., 1662 (probably on the 14th). He married 
Armande Béjard, who was young enough 
to be his daughter. His enemies declared 
that she was his daughter. 

Aug. 12, 1662. La Grange records that mem- 
bers of the Hétel de Bourgogne theatre call 
on the queen-mother to obtain increased 
favors, ‘‘the troupe of Moliére causing them 
much jealousy.”’ 

Dec. 26, 1662. First appearance of his Ecole 
des Femmes, which had the effect of arous- 
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ing the greatest indignation among his ene- 
mies, producing a shower of paper bul- 
lets of the brain. 

Feb. 9, 1663. De Visé assailed him in the 
Nouvelles nouvelles, charging him with 
having stolen his material from Straparola. 

June, 1663. Moliére answers the critics, and 
assails the marguts. 

Aug., 1663. De Visé publishes Zé/inde. 
‘*Some people, assembled ina shop, assail 
Elomire (pseudonym for Afoli2re). They 
charge him with having pilfered the Italian 
and Spanish writers, also Furetiére’s Fran- 
cion: il lit tous les vieux bouguins.” 

The other charges are, he insults the no- 
bility, mocks at Christianity, etc., etc. 
Nov. 17, 1663. Publication of Boursault’s Por- 
trait du Peintre, a fierce attack on Moliére. 
The £cole des Femmes is savagely criti- 
cized, it is qualified as impious, obscene, 

vulgar, dull and farcical. 

Nov., 1663. Moliére answered this pamphlet 
by his Zipromptu de Versailles. 

Dec. 7, 1663. De Visé answers in a Réponse a 
2? Inpromptu,ou la Vengeance des Marquis. 

Jan. 19, 1664. Ason of Montfleury (of the Hotel 
de Bourgogne) also answers in 2’ Jmpromp- 
tu de Hotel de Condé. 

March 17, 1664. There appears La Guerre co- 
migue, ou Défense del’ Ecole des Femmes. 
This is followed bya Lettre sur les affaires 
du Thédtre, published in the Diversités 
galantes, by the author of Zé/inde. 

May, 1664. The first three acts of Ze 7artufe 
are finished. 

May 17, 1664. The Gazette states: ‘‘The King 
considers the piece inimical to religion.”’ 

Shortly after appeared a savage pamphlet, 

Le Roi Gloricux au Monde, which was soon 

suppressed, as it indirectly hitthe king. In it 

the author, the curé of Saint-Barthélemy, Pierre 

Roullé, speaks of Moliére as that demon clad in 

human flesh, and demands that he should be 

burned at the stake. 

Feb. 15, 1665. First performance of Don Juan 
which rouses a storm of indignation. One 
of these outbursts (Odservations, etc.) says: 


“The author assails the interests of heaven, 
he teaches infidelity, insults the king, cor- 
rupts virtue, offends the queen-mother.”’ 


Aug., 1665. The king adopts Moliére’s troupe 
as La troupe royale, and allows them a 
pension. 

Dec , 1665. Racine’s act of disloyalty to the 
older poet. 


In the foregoing enumeration the difficulties 
of Moliére with his wife are not mentioned. 
They constitute in themselves, beginning early, 
and becoming acute in 1664, a sufficient reason 
for the poet’s misanthropical tendencies, but 
they do not sufficiently account, perhaps, for the 
change in the title of the play. Itis hardly pos- 
sible that the poet wrote his work without mak- 
ing changes in what he had written before. Ad- 
ditional lines were most probably inserted in the 
part already written,as the work progressed; ex- 
pressions modified or strengthened, etc. These 
matters are outside the possibility of proof, 
while they must be admitted as highly probable. 
What is essential for the point here involved is 
that the incidents of the play, and the essential 
features of its leading characters,do not explain 
why the poet gave it its present title. We can 
understand why he finally decided to give this 
title the preference over the other, when we 
consider the gloomy disposition which must 
have frequently possessed him as he progressed 
in the composition of the piece. 

Moliére was forty-four years old when he com- 
pleted his Misanthrope. At this age experi- 
ences such as he passed through sink more 
deeply into the mind, and are more apt tosway 
the current of serious thought. But no poet 
stands so much in need of experience as the 
comic poet. Comedy of the higher sort has 
never been the work of young men, and Mo- 
liére’s own example proves this. His earlier 
characters are simply ré/es, but his Alcestis 
and Céliméne have all the complexity of real 
men and women. A real misanthropist could 
be only an abstraction, or the product of men- 
tal disease, but Alcestis is thoroughly human, 
and there is nothing morbid about him, not 
even his hatred of shams and his impatience 
with rivals. This hatred is too violent to be 
called morbid. He feels his own worth rather 
more strongly than we might expect in a man 
who criticizes human weakness so severely. 
He is not simply virtuously indignant at the ob- 
sequious courtesy of his friend toward perfect 
strangers, but he feels personally slighted by 
this indiscriminate homage. He exclaims: 

Je refuse d’un coeur la vaste complaisance 
Qui ne fait de mérite aucune différence ; 
He veux gu’on me distingue, et, pour le trancher net, 
L'ami du genre humain n'est point du tout mon fait.”’ 
(Lines 61-64.) 
The personal note is also quite distinct in his 
answers to Philinte elsewhere; in his conver- 


sation with Oronte, with Céliméne, and in his 
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blunt answer to Arsinoé (lines 1716-22). The 
typical scene for the intensely personal asser- 
tion of Alcestis is the one known as the scene 
of the chairs, the fifth of the second act. It is 
impossible to identify the irritable, censorious, 
angry lover with a misanthropist. He is atra- 
bilious, and the title of az ill-tempered man in 
love fits him exactly, but he is not a misan- 
thropist. His intense interest in the lady he 
loves, as well as the sarcasm of his speech, due 
to keen observation and unpleasant personal 
experience, mark him asa man who cannot 
but interest us, with whom we might argue, fall 
out and become reconciled again, but a man 
whom we cannot help considering worthy of 
our friendly regard, a type of a fine character 
who only needs the experience of life to wear 
off his rough edges. 

Alcestis himself has told us that /a raison 
n'est pas ce gui regle l’amour (line 248). He 
knows his faults and admits: 

La raison, pour mon bien, veut que je me retire: 
Je n’ai point sur ma langue un assez grand empire, 
(Lines 1573-74.) 
But one does not turn misanthropic because of 
such defects. 

In his reference to court-life,the poet himself 
seems to unburden himself: 

“Le ciel ne m’a point fait, en me donnant le jour, 

Une ime compatible avec lair de la cour.”’ 
(1083-84.) 

He gives his reason: 

ftre franc et sincere est mon plus grand talent; 

Je ne sais point jouer les hommes en parlant ; 

Et qui n’a pas le don de cacher ce qu‘il pense 

Doit faire en ce pays fort peu de résidence, 

(1087-90.) 

He speaks farther on (1. 1095) of the mz//e re- 
buts cruels which one has to endure at court, 
and the remark is very significant, but the 
remedy is too simple to justify misanthropy. 

As to the parts in which Alcestis speaks 
more or less passionately to Céliméne, some of 
them were taken from Dom Garcie, and hence 
had been written a year before he married Ar- 
mande Béjard. The new play shows that the 
principal topic of the older has been retained, 
but it has been deepened and varied. The hero 
in Dom Garcie suffers from imaginary tor- 
ments, those of Alcestis are real. It neverthe- 
less remains true—and in this is shown the deep 
insight and the profound art of the poet—that 
Alcestis suffers only in proportion to the real 
faults which he has and shows. But it is im- 
possible to admit that a man like him, if we 
judge of him as he appears throughout the 
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play, should not be able to get rid of these 
faults eventually. He might then still resent 
the misery of human nature at court and else- 
where, but he would not allow his indignation 
to turn into the vinaigre of misanthropy. 

We must, therefore, conclude that the play 
answers tothetitle Un Atrabilaire Amoureux, 
and that Moliére changed this title only be- 
cause of the mental and moral suffering which 
he underwent during its composition. His ar- 
tistic sense and tact have prevented him from 
exaggerating the gloomy features of his hero, 
and from imbuing the latter with an excess of 
the feelings which at times possessed the poet, 
but these feelings account for the fact that a 
tragical element entered the piece through the 
contrast between the ideality which exists in 
the virtues and the views of its hero, and the 
world in which he lives. This element is miti- 
gated, in accordance with the requirements ot 
comedy, by the faults and foibles of the hero 
whose misanthropy is only temporary and can- 
not be regarded as final. 

The most pathetic feature of the play is in 
the condition of the feelings of Alcestis towards 
Céliméne. He loves her too deeply to be 
otherwise than profoundly unhappy while sep- 
arated from her. He loves her exactly as the 
poet loved Armande, and the poet’s wretched- 
ness is mirrored in the misfortune of his hero. 
But as a union with a pronounced flirt may not 
be the best thing fora lover, our sympathy with 
his condition is not stronger than is consistent 
with the legitimate purposes of comedy. The 
poet has shown himself an incomparable artist 
in so adjusting the different characters of his 
play, and the elements in these characters, as 
to challenge the admiration of every student 
of the drama. 


Chicago, 


CHARLES A. EGGERT. 


DANTE’S INFLUENCE ON ENGLISH 
POETRY IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTUR 


“A great poem isa fountain forever overflowing with 
the waters of wisdom and delight; and after one person 
and one age has exhausted all its divine effluence, which 
their peculiar relations enable them toshare, another and 
yet another succeeds, and new relations are ever de- 
veloped, the source of an unforeseen and an unconceived 
delight.” Shelley, A Defence of Poetry. 

It may be a matter of some surprise for those 


who have not had their attention called to the 


t Dante's Influence on Shelley has already been discussed 
by the writer in Mop. Lane, 


orgs, Vol. xiii (1898), No, 6. 
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fact, to learn how far back the influence of 
Dante on English literature extends. Chaucer 
translated and imitated a number of passages 
of the Divine Comedy ; there is frequent men- 
tion of the great Florentine by the poets of the 
Sixteenth Century; while Milton’s debt to his 
predecessor in the religious epic has already 
been pointed out by the writer. 

The great Dante period in England, how- 
ever, begins with the first decade of the Nine~ 
teenth Century. Since that time translation 
after translation of the Divine Comedy has been 
made; famous essays have been written by 
Carlyle, Macaulay, Lowell; substantial contri- 
butions to scholarship have been made by Lord 
Vernon, Barlow, Moore, Norton, and others. 

The cause of this outburst of interest in 
Dante is, perhaps, not hard to find. One of 
the striking characteristics of modern literature 
is the interest it manifests in the literary pro- 
ducts of Medizval Europe. The treasures of 
the Middle Ages have been brought to light 
after the oblivion of centuries. In Germany 
the Nibelungenlied, in France the Chanson de 
Roland, in England the Beowul/, have been 
eagerly studied and, by some at least, ardently 
admired. 


Italy can hardly be said to have a medizval 
literature. Modern Italian sprang, Minerva- 
like, full-grown from the brain of Dante. Itis 
hard to believe that the Divine Comedy was 
written fifty years before Piers Plowman’s 
Vision, and only a few years later than the 
Nibelungenlied and the Roman de la Rose. 
Italy, then, had only Dante to offer, and the Dz- 
vine Comedy has not been, in our own century, 
merely read, as in the case of Chaucer and 
Milton, but studied in all the multiplicity of its 
details. In view, then, of the profound interest 
manifested in Dante, of the popularization of 
his works by means of translations, lectures 
and essays, it is not surprising to find his in- 
fluence on poetry far greater than ever before. 

It is no exaggeration to say that scarcely a 
single great or secondary poet of the century 
in England is ignorant of the Divine Comedy. 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, among the minor 
poets, shows this influence most. The son of 
a distinguished Dante scholar living in Eng- 
land, he drew inspiration from childhood up. 
Through his whole career his Dante-worship 
asserted itself, not only in poetry, but in paint- 
ing as well. Not only did he translate the 


New Life and a number of lyrical poems of 
Dante and his contemporaries, but he shows a 
vast influence of Dante in his pictures, of which 
a large number were inspired by scenes and 
incidents from the life and work of the great 
Florentine. Sir Noel Paton says of his master- 
piece— Dante's Dream—that ‘fifty years hence 
it will be named among the half-dozen supreme 
pictures of the world.” 

Leigh Hunt expanded (and thus spoilt) the 
exquisite episode of Francesca da Rimini, and 
good old common-place Samuel Rogers, in his 
Italy, alludes to the story of the Sasso di 
Dante, 


“that ancient seat, 
The seat of stone that runs along the wall, 
South of the Church, east of the belfry-tower,”’ 
Where, 
“tin the sultry time 
Would Dante sit conversing, amd with those 
Who little thought that in his hand he held 
The balance, and assigned at his good pleasure 
To each his place in the invisible world.”’ 
Mrs. Browningin Casa Guidi Windows (written 
in ferza rima) alludes to the same tradition, 
only in deeper and tenderer language, 
O passionate 
Poor Dante, who, a banished Florentine, 
Didst sit austere at banquets of the great 
And muse upon this far-off stone of thine, 
And think how oft some passer used to wait 
A moment in the golden day’s decline, 
With “‘good-night, dearest Dante.”’—Well, good night ! 
7 muse now, Dante, and think, verily, 

Though chapelled in the byeway, out of sight, 

Ravenna’s bones would thrill with ecstasy, 

Could’st know thy favorite stone’s elected right 

As tryst-place for thy Tuscans to foresee 

Their earliest chartas from. 

The minuteness of Mrs. Browning’s acquaint- 
ance with the Divine Comedy is shown by a 
stanza of A Child’s Grave at Florence,— 

A Tuscan lily,—only white 
As Dante, in abhorrence 
Of red corruption, wished aright 
} The lilies of his Florence, 
Where the reference in the last two lines is to 
the passage in the sixteenth canto of the Par- 
adise, 
tanto che il giglio 
Non era ad asta mai posto a ritroso, 
Né per division fatto vermiglio.? 

Among the great poets of the century Col- 
eridge, who practically introduced German lit- 
erature into England,—was likewise one of the 
first to appreciate the greatness of Dante, and 


2 The ancient arms of Florence were a white lily ona red 
field. After the war with Pistoja in 1251 the Guelfs made 
their arms a ved lily ona white field, while the Ghibellines 
retained the old device, 
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he was largely instrumental in spreading a 
knowledge of the Italian poet in England. He 
gave lectures on him, and it was through a eu- 
logistic mention of his in one of these that the 
first impulse was given tothe popularity of 
Cary’s well-known version of the Divine Com- 
edy. Coleridge refers several times to Dante 
in his prose works. Inthe Anima Poete he 
calls the eighteenth canzone of Dante,—‘‘a 
poem of wild and interesting images intended 
as an enigma,—and to me an enigma it remains 
spite of all my efforts ;”—and twelve years lat- 
er he says :— 

“I begin to understand the above poem after an 
interval from 1805, during which no year passed 
in which I did not peruse, I might say construe, 
parse and spell it, twelve times atleast, sucha 
fascination it had for me, in spite of its ob- 
scurity.” 

Itis undoubtedly the truth that no English 
poet before Coleridge had given to Dante so 
much careful and persistent study; and in this 
respect he is the forerunner of many other poets 
of the succeeding years, Shelley, Browning, 
Tennyson. The body of Coleridge’s poetry is 
so small that we can hardly expect to find much 
trace of direct influence on the part of Dante. 

Wordsworth in one of his letters says, 

‘*the poetry of Dante and Michel Angelo proves 
that if there is little majesty and strength in 
the Italian tongue, the fault is in the authors 
and not in the language.”’ 

He mentions him twice besides in his letters, 
and praises him highly in his sonnet to Flor- 
ence,—in which after referring to the Sasso di 


Dante,— 
“A marble stone, 


The laurell’d Dante's favorite seat,.”’ 
he speaks of him as “the mighty poet’? who 


bore in his breast, 
** A Patriot’s heart, warm with undying fire.” 


Again in the well-known sonnet on the sonnet, 
after speaking of the use made of this form of 
poetry by Shakspere, Petrarch, Tasso, Cam- 
oéns, he adds,— 

The sonnet glittered a gay myrtle leaf 

Amid the cypress with which Dante crowned 

His visionary brow. 
There is a certain perfunctoriness about these 
references, however, and in general Words- 
worth shows but little trace of Dante’s influ- 
ence in his poetry. Nor, indeed, could it well 
be otherwise. The high-priest of Nature-wor- 
ship, narrow as he was in many respects, 
could scarcely take much from the poet who 


lived in an age when the modern view of Na- 
ture was absolutely unknown.3 

Keats did not read Dante in the origina), but 
seems to have read him to some extent in 
Cary’s translation, a copy of which, with the 
best passages marked he gave to Miss Brawn. 

He was especially filled with admiration for 
the episode of Francesca da Rimini. In a let- 
ter to Fanny Brawn he writes :— 

“The fifth Canto of Dante pleases me more 
and more; it is that one in which he meets 
Paulo (sic) and Francesca. I had passed many 
days in rather a low state of mind, and in the 
midst of them I dreamt of being in that region 
of Hell. The dream was one of the most de- 
lightful enjoyments of my life... .. I trieda 
sonnet on it; there are fourteen lines in it, but 
nothing of what I felt. Oh, that I could dream 
every night.” 
The sonnet, written in the back of the copy of 
Cary, mentioned above, tells how, in sleep, 
his spirit fled away, 
Not to pure Ida with its snow-cold skies, 
Nor unto Tempe where Jove grieved a day, 
But to that second circle of sad Hell, 
Where in the gust, the whirlwind, and the flaw 
Of rain and hail-stones, lovers need not tell 
Their sorrows,—pale were the sweet lips I saw, 
Pale were the lips I kissed, and fair the form 
I floated with, about that melancholy storm, 

As may be inferred from Keats’ remarks on 
Dante given above, he was neither old enough, 
strong enough in character, nor scholar enough 
to appreciate the deeper meaning and beauty 
of the Divine Comedy. 

It was chiefly as a critic that Matthew Arnold 
uses Dante. His admiration for him was pro- 
found, and he gives constant expression to it 
throughout his essays. In his essay ona French 
Critic on Milton he couples Dante with the 
great Greeks, and with Vergil and Milton,—as 
a “great artist in style.” In the Essay on 
Translating Homer headmires Dante’s “‘allu- 
sive and compressed manner,’’ and contrasts 
his ‘‘inversion and pregnant conciseness” with 
the ‘‘directness and flowingness’”’ of Homer; 
while in accordance with his usual custom he 
keeps reiterating the phrase ‘‘grand style,” of 
which Dante is always cited as a great Master. 
He takes what he calls ‘‘ eminent specimens ”’ 
of this “grand style,” from Homer, Vergil, and 


3 How far from a genuine appreciation of Dante’s stupen- 
dous genius Wordsworth was, may be seen in his remark, that 
“Ariosto and Tasso are very absurdly depressed in order to 
elevate Dante.” Few critics of the present day would put 
these three poets in the same class, as was once the custom. 
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Milton, and joins thereto the following lines 


from the Juferno (xvi 61), 
Lascio lo fele, e vo pei dolci pomi 
Promessi a me per lo verace Duca; 
Ma fino al centro pria convien ch’io tomi. 


In similar manner, in the Study of Poetry (pub- 
lished originally as the general introduction to 
Ward’s English Poets) he quotes from the 
supreme poets of the world examples of the 
“6rovdaiorns, the high and excellent serious- 
ness, which Aristotle assigns as one of the 
grand virtues of poetry,’’ lines which may 
serve as a touchstone, by means of which we 
can test all poetry. ‘‘Take,’’ says Mr. Arnold, 
“that incomparable line and a-half of Dante, 


Ugolino’s tremendous words,”’ 
Io no piangeva; si dentro impietrai ; 
Piangevanelli; ... 
and the lovely words of Beatrice to Vergil, 
Io son fatta da Dio, sua merc’, tale, 
Che la vostra miseria non mi tange, 
fiamma d’esto incendio non m’assale. ... 
take the simple but perfect line, 
In la sua voluntade é nostra pace. 


“These few lines,’? adds Mr. Arnold, ‘are 
enough even of themselves to keep clear and 
sound our judgments about poetry.”’ 

Matthew Arnold must have been deeply in- 
fluenced in mind, character, views of life, and 
poetic feeling by his intense admiration of, and 
thorough acquaintance with Dante’s poetry. 
Yet in his case this influence is so general, so 
pervasive, that it is difficult to indicate in his 
poetry any particular passage to which a direct 
parallel may be found in Dante. Such remi- 
niscences as in the line,— 

The rustle of the eternal rain of love, 

and such casual references as are found in the 
sonnet on the Austerity of Poetry, and the poem 
on Heine’s tomb, are of no particular value in 
this respect, and the full extent of Dante’s in- 
fluence on the bard of religious questionings 
can only be estimated by a consideration of his 
critical judgments and the general attitude of 
his mind. 

Byron’s love for Italy is well-known. Again 
and again het beauty, her unhappiness, her 
wrongs are referred to in his poetry, and many 
of his lines, such as 

Italia! oh Italia! thou who hast 

The fatal gift of beauty, which became 

A funeral dower of present woes and past, etc. 
have become stock quotations, 

His acquaintance with the Italian language 
and literature began while at school at Harrow, 
and was continued later at Cambridge, al- 


though it was not until 1809 that he learned to 
speak the language. In 1813 he writes in his 
diary,—‘‘I hope to settle in Italy or the East 
and drink deep of the literature and language 
of both.’”? He became acquainted with Dante’s 
Inferno early; ina letter dated 1806,he writes,— 


“‘or rather let me invoke the shade of Dante 
to inspire me, for none but the author of the 
Inferno could properly preside over such an 
attempt.” 


In the three books of the Cursair (1814) he 
takes as mottoes passages from the story of 
Francesca da Rimini in the Juferno. It would 
seem that up to this date, he knew neither the 
Purgatorio nor the Paradiso; which being far 
more difficult and less popular than the Jn- 
Jerno, would naturally be learned later. 

Byron speaks very highly of Dante, both in 
his letters, conversations, and poetry. He of- 
ten compared his own life to that of Dante. 
There is a vast difference, however, between 
the romantic melancholy of Childe Harold’s 
exile from his native shores, and the bitter 
sorrows of the exiled Florentine. On one oc- 
casion, we are told by Moore, Byron indignantly 
repudiated the criticism of Schlegel that Dante 
was hard-hearted. 


“Gentle feelings? And Francesca da Rimini, 
and the father’s feelings in Ugolino? and Bea- 
trice and La Pia? Why there is gentleness in 
Dante beyond all gentlengss when he is tender. 
And Dante’s heaven is all love and glory and 
majesty.” 
Again he says, 
“I don’t wonder at the enthusiasm of the Ital- 
ians about Dante. He is the poet of liberty. 
Persecution, exile, the dread of a foreign grave, 
could not shake his principles. There is no 
Italian gentleman, scarcely any well-educated 
irl, that has not all the finer passages at the 

a end; particularly the Ravennese. The 
Guiccioli, for instance, can almost repeat any 
part of the Divine Comedy.” 
And yet I doubt whether Byron had anything 
like so deep and genuine an enthusiasm for 
Dante as Shelley had. In several passages he 
seems not to regard him more highly asa poet 
than Tasso, Ariosto, or even Boccaccio. Thus 
in Childe Harold, speaking of Tasso, he says, 

“Great as thou art yet paralleled by those 

Thy countrymen, before thee born to shine, 

The bards of hell and chivalry ; first rose 

The Tuscan father’s comedy divine; 

Then not unequal to the Florentine, 

The southern Scott, etc. 


Again describing the church of Santa Croce, 
the Westminster Abbey of Florence, he breaks 
out,— 
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But where repose the all Etruscan three 
Dante and Petrarch and scarce less than they, 
The bard of prose, creative spirit, he 

Of the hundred tales of love. ' 

Like so many other English poets,—Chaucer, 
Milton, Grey, Shelley,—Byron tried his hand at 
translating Dante. Of the two famous episodes 
of the Jnferno, the Ugolino had been trans- 
lated no less than three times,—by Chaucer, 
by Gray, and by Shelley (or rather Medwin). 
Byron was the first to translate the passage 
containing the story of Francesca da Rimini, 
those lines which Walter Savage Landor called 
the most perfect in the whole range of poetry. 
This translation was done in March, 1820, in the 
original metre, ¢erza rima, ‘third rhyme’’ as 
Byron calls it, adding ‘‘ I have done it into 
cramp English, line for line and rhyme for 
rhyme.” 

References to Dante are not infrequent 
throughout the body of Byron’s poetry. Inthe 
Age of Bronze, Verona is spoken of with its 
Amphitheatre,— 

Where Romans sate, 
And Dante's exile sheltered by thy gate. 
In the Childe Harold the references are quite 
numerous. Thus as we have already seen 
Dante’s great poem is called 
The Tuscan father’s comedy divine, 
and a little further on in the same Canto he 
apostrophizes the Poet’s native city,— 
“Ungrateful Florence! Dante sleeps afar, 
Like Scipio, buried by the uprising sea: 
Thy factions, in this worse than civil war 
Proscribed the bard, whose name forevermore 
Their children’s children would in vain adore 
With the remorse of ages.” 

The description of the waterfall of Velino 
contains undoubted allusion to the mighty fall 
of the Phlegethon over the tremendous preci- 
pice which separates the seventh from the 
eighth circle of the /uferno,— 

The hell of waters! Where they howl and hiss, 
And boil in endless torture; while the sweat 
Of their great agony, wrung out from this 
Their Phlegethon, etc. 
So, too, the metaphor drawn from the broken 
pieces of a mirror, 
Even as a broken mirror, which the glass 
In every fragment multiplies; and makes 
A thousand images of one that was, 
The same, and still the more, the more it breaks,— 
is like the illustration used by Vergil to prove 
that in respect to the love of God, ‘‘Giving doth 
not improverish nor withholding enrich,”’ 
E quanta gente pii lassi s’intende, 
Pit v’é da bene amare, e pid vi s’ama, 
E come specchio l’uno all’altro rende, 
Purg. xv, 73 ff. 


Even in Don Juan, that extraordinary work of 
genius at odds with the world, in which life 
and death, love and sorrow, nature and man, 
are fused with consummate skill with satire, 
cynicism, profanity and immorality, we find a 
number of references to Dante. In Canto ii, 
the boat of starving shipwrecked people ap- 
proaches the shore,— 
Like Charon’s bark of spectres dull and pale. 

In Canto iv he tells us,— 


I pass each day where Dante’s bones are laid : 
A little cupola, more neat than solemn. 


So, too, in the scene in the Harem, Dudu 
whose shriek has aroused all the denizens of 
the dormitory, tells how she had dreamed of 
walking in a wood,— 


A “wood obscure,”’ like that where Dante found 
Himself in at the age when all grow good; 
The allusion in the last lineis, of course, tothe 
Mezzo del cammin di nostra vita, 
with which the Jzferno begins. The same 
reference is repeated in the tenth Canto, 
But getting nigh grim Dante’s *tobscure wood,” 
That hateful equinox, etc. 
The famous inscription over the gate to hell, is 
quoted in part in Canto xvi, where the door, 
Opened with a most infernal creak, 
Like that of hell,—Lasciate ogni speranza 
Vo ich ’entrate.” The hinge seemed to speak, 
Dreadful as Dante's rhima (sic) or this stanza. 
As may be seen from the above quotations 


_ there is but little of the solemnity, or pathos, or 


‘high seriousness”’ of Dante in the use made 
by Byron of the Divine Comedy. Nor could it 
be otherwise. The whole temper, style and 
genius of Byron was more akin to that of 
Ariosto than to that of Dante. In the Dox 
Juan the Romanticism of the day is treated 
with the same irony as that with which 
Chivalry is treated in the Orlando Furioso. 
With Byron, however, this irony often de- 
generates into bitter and savage jibes at all 
things holy and sacred. Even the story of 
Ugolino, with its terrible pathos, is flippantly 
used as a cynical excuse for cannibalism on the 
part of the shipwrecked sailors,— 
And if Pedrillo’s head should shocking be, 
Remember Ugolino condescends 
To eat the head of his arch-enemy, 
The moment after he politely ends 
His tale; if foes be food in hell, at sea 
Tis surely fair to dine upon a friend, 
When shipwreck’s short allowance grows too scanty, 
Without being much more horrible than Dante. 


_ In similar manner Beatrice, whose apotheosis 


by Dante, is according to Shelley, ‘‘the most 
glorious imagination of modern poetry,” is 
sneeringly coupled with Petrarch’s Laura and 
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Milton’s Eve to prove the truth of the cynical 
proposition, 
That love and marriage rarely can combine. 

Byron was wont to declare that he was more 
attached to Ravenna than to any other place 
except Greece. He lived there more than two 
years. Undoubtedly his connection with the 
countess of Guiccioli had a great deal to do 
with this attachment. In this, the city of 
Dante’s last days and death, this 

Happier Ravenna on whose hoary shore, 

Fortress of falling Empire! honored sleeps 

The immortal exile,— 
the influence of the Italian on the English poet 
made itself especially felt,—an influence which 
Rogers alludes to in his lines on Ravenna, 

that Place 

Of old renown, once in the Adrian sea, 

Ravenna! where from Dante’s sacred tomb 

He had so oft, as many a verse declares, 

Drawn inspiration.”’ 

It was here that the Prophecy of Dante was 

composed in 1819. It was dedicated to the 
Countess Guiccioli, who describes the origin of 
its composition :— 
came in January, 1819, arriving at Ravenna 
on the day of the festival of corpus domini. 
Being deprived at this time of his books, his 
horses, and all that occupied him at Venice, I 
begged him to gratify me by writing something 
on the subject of Dante, and with his usual 
good nature and rapidity he composed his 
Prophecy.” 

The poem is in ¢erza rima and consists of 
four cantos. He had planned more, but never 
finished them. The cantos are short, approxi- 
mating in the number of lines to those of 
Dante’s Divine Comedy. In sending it to Mr. 
Murray, he called it the best thing he had ever 
done,—‘‘if not unintelligible.’’ In the Preface 
we are told that 


“the reader is requested to anpneee that Dante 
addresses him in the interval between the con- 
clusion of the Vivine Comedy and his death, 
and shortly before the latter event, foretelling 
the fortunes of Italy in general in the ensuing 
centuries.’’ 


In the first canto Dante alludes to his own 
poem, just finished, speaks of his wrongs, his 
exile, his loneliness, and his yearning to return 
to Florence, the 
bello ovile, ov’io dormii agnello, 

In the prophecy proper there are allusions to 
the’ wars, calamities, discoveries of Italy, to 
her triumph in poetry and painting and sculp- 
ture,—allusions to the sack of Rome,the voyage 
of Columbus and Cabot, to Petrarch, Tasso, 
Ariosto and Michel Angelo. 


While a strong and impressive poem, the 
Prophecy of Dante is not much like the great 
poet in whose name it is written either in gen- 
eral temper or language. The longsentences, 
the number of adjectives and the long drawn- 
out metaphors are unlike the noble simplicity, 
the unparalleled conciseness of Dante, his 
unique use of verb and noun as almost the only 
means with which to produce his effect. So, 
too, the whole atmosphere of the poem is ro- 
mantic. Byron makes Dante dwell on his 
wrongs, and his bitterness and melancholy, his 
hopes of revenge, seem more like the character 
of Childe Harold than the stern, proud-hearted 
exile, with his reserve in speaking of his own 
sufferings, which when they do appear seem to 
burst forth irresistibly for a moment’s space of 
time, then are crowded back. The Welt- 
schmerz of nineteenth century romanticism has 
no place in the heart of Dante Alighieri. 

Byron sometimes makes Dante utter things 
which he never could have said. Thus the line, 

There where the furthest suns and stars have birth, 
could scarcely have been written by one whose 
knowledge of the universe was confined within 
the narrow limits of the Ptolemaicsystem. So, 
too, Dante in his ignorance of Greek could not 
have made the references, attributed to him by 
Byron, to the pebbles of Demosthenes and the 
torments of Prometheus. 

In looking over the previous discussion the 
reader will perceive that it is chiefly as the poet 
of liberty, the forerunner of a united Italy, the 
patriot, whose principles neither ‘persecution, 
exile, nor the dread of a foreign grave could 
shake,’’ that Byron looks upon Dante. Thus 
in the Prophecy, after praising Columbus, Pe- 
trarch, Michel Angelo, he adds, 

More than these illustrations shall be, 


The mortal Savior who shall set thee tron, 
The other phases of Dante’s character and his 
poetry, the deep, religious feeling and mystical 
spirituality, Byron was not fitted by nature to 
appreciate ; and,consequently,they are absent 
from his poetry. 

A story is told by Edward Fitzgerald to the 
effect that looking one day with Tennyson at 
two busts of Dante and Goethe in a shop-win- 
dow in Regent etreet, he said, ‘‘What is there 
wanting in Goethe which Dante had ?” To 
which the Poet Laureate answered, ‘‘The Di- 
vine.” 

Tennyson’s own modest estimate of himself 
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in comparison with the Florentine poet is ex- 
pressed in the Zines to Dante, written on the 
occasion of the Dante Centenary, 1865, at the 


request of the Florentines: 
King, that hast reign’d six hundred years, and grown 
In power, and ever growest, since thine own 
Fair Florence honoring thy nativity, 
Thy Florence now the crown of Italy, 
Hath sought the tribute of a verse from me, 
I, wearing but the garland of a day, 
Cast at thy feet one flower that fades away. 


This same sentiment was expressed fifteen 
years later to Canon Warburton, to whom the 
poet was talking of the probably short-lived 
duration of all modern poetical fame. ‘‘Who,” 
said he, ‘“‘will read Alfred Tennyson one hun- 
dred years hence? And look at Dante after 
six hundred years! 

Tennyson is said to have loved to ‘‘troll and 
thunder out’’ Italian poetry, much of which he 
knew by heart; and the influence of so acute a 
critic and so profound an admirer of the Di- 
vine Comedy as his friend Hallam must have 
strengthened the poet’s admiration for Dante’s 
genius. Without doubt the great Florentine 
was among the poets spoken of in the Stanza 
of Jn Memoriam, 

Oh bliss, when all in circle drawn 
About him, heart and ear were fed 
To hear him, as he lay and read 

The Tuscan poets on the lawn. 

We may assume on @ priori grounds that the 
consummate artist in the use of language and 
rhythm would find intense satisfaction in the ex- 
traordinary powers of Dante in these respects. 
Indeed, Tennyson’s fastidiousness in the use of 
sounds was so great that even the musical Ital- 
ian, and that,too,in the hands of Dante,does not 
escape his criticism. Inthe A/emoztr, by his son, 
we find the following passage : 


father expressed the view that,‘ as the En- 
glish language is much finer than the Italian for 
variety of sound, so Milton for sound is often fi- 
ner than Dante.’ ‘What, for example, can be 
more monotonous than the first lines of the 
Inferno with their a-s ? 


Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita 
Mi ritrovai per una selva oscura, 
Ché la diritta via era smarita, 


and so on.’”’ 

While there seem at first thought to be no 
points of comparison between the Zz MMemor- 
tam and the Divine Comedy, yet the fact that 
each, while being the experience of the poet 
himself, yet seeks to represent the feelings of 
the whole human race, may be due not merely 


4 It seems he had quite forgotten the lines quoted above. 
See the Memoir by his son, vol. 2, p.256, 


to coincidence. Indeed, Tennyson himself 
seems to point to at least some kind of connec- 
tion between the two, when he says, of his own 
poem, 
“it is rather the cry of the whole human race 
than mine. In the poem altogether private 
grief swells out into thought of and hope for 
the whole world. It begins with a funeral and 
ends in praise of a new life. A sort of Divine 
Comedy, cheerful at the close.’’ 
In Locksley Hall occur the well-known lines, 

Comfort? Comfort scorn’ed of devils! this is true the poet 

sings, 
That a sorrow’s crown of sorrows is remembering happier 

things, 
and in The Palace of Art, among the ‘‘paint- 
ings of wise men”’ which the poet hung 

The royal dais round, 

was one in which 

the world-worn Dante grasp’d his song 

And somewhat grimly smiled, 


The four brief lines of Dante, which give 
concisely the tragic story of Pia de’ Tolomei,’ 
(lines which could be expanded to a novel) are 
said to have suggested Afariana in the South. 
There are several parallels in language and 
metaphor between Tennyson and Dante which 
are interesting. Thus in the Palace of Ari, 
there is a very evident imitation in the lines, 


Plato the wise and large-browed Verulam 
The first of those who know, 


of Dante’s designation of Aristotle as 
il maestro di color che sanno, . . . 
and the metaphor drawn from driving one's 
. . heel into the smoulder’d log 
That sent a blast of sparks up the flue 
recalls the figure of Dante, 
Come nel percoter dei ciocchi arsi 
Surgono innumerabili faville, 
(Par. xviii, 100.) 
by means of which he describes the streaming 
of the soul-lights in the heaven of Jupiter. 
Most striking of all these parallels, however, 
is that between the fine line of Tennyson, 
The one divine far-off event 
To which the whole creation moves, 
and those of Dante in which the will of God, 


é quel mare, al qual tutto si move 
Cid ch’ella crea e che natura face. 
(Par. iii, 86.) 

No one who has read the strange story told 
by Ulysses to Dante, in the eighth do/gia of 
Hell, of his voyage into the mysterious waters 
of the untraveled Atlantic, and his shipwreck 
near the mysterious mountain that rose sheer 
from the sea, can fail to recognize the resem- 
blance between this passage and Tennyson’s 
poem. 
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Homer, according to the line in the Odyssey 
(xi, 135), seems to imply that Ulysses died at 
‘home of a natural death. Dante follows an- 
other tradition, accepted by Pliny and Solinus, 
according to which Ulysses undertook a second 
voyage and founded the city of Lisbon. The 
details of the voyage and the wretched fate of 
Ulysses, were probably the invention of the 
poet. However this may be, the whole temper 
of Tennyson’s poem, the weariness of the old 
mariner at a life of inactivity, his desire to spend 
his few remaining years in stirring adventures, 
his setting sail with his old companions, who, 
like him, are ready todie in the quest of the un- 
known world beyond the setting sun, all this is 
due entirely to Dante. Evenin the language 
there are constant reminiscences of the Italian 
poet, the ‘‘untravell’d world” and ‘‘to sail 
beyond the sunset’’ of Tennyson, being the 
“mondo senza gente,’’ and the ‘‘diretro al sol” 
of the Divine Comedy. 

Of all English poets, none had a broader, 
deeper, more personal affection for Italy than 


Robert Browning: 
Open my heart and you will see 
Graved inside of it, Italy.” 
Such lovers old are I and she, 
So it was always, so shall ever be! 


Her history, her natural beauty, her art, her lit- 
erature, the storied monuments of her past, all 
find expression in his poetry. 

We need not be surprised, then, to find that 
Browning was deeply impressed by the genius 
of the greatest of the Italian poets. While he 
does not show the influence of Dante in his 
poems toso great an extent as Shelley, or even 
Byron, yet there can be little doubt that he had 
as full an understanding of him, and as deep 
and intelligent a love for him as either of these. 

There is casual mention of Dante in some of 
his shorter poems, while in Fifine at the Fair, 
the frequently expressed surprise of the spirits 
inthe Divine Comedy at the breathing of Dante 
is alluded to in the following lines: 

In all Descents to Hell whereof I ever read 

As when a phantom there, made enemy or friend, 

Or merely stranger-shade, is struck, is forced suspend 

His passage: ‘‘You that breathe, along with us the ghosts. 
Here, why must it be still a woman that accosts ?”’ 

We might expect to find in the Ring and the 
Book, if anywhere in Browning’s works, some 
traces of theinfluence of Dante. Yet in actual 
fact, there is but little; a few brief mentions, 

I doubt much if Marino really be 
A better bard than Dante after all; 


and a few lines, evidently reminiscential of the 
Divine Comedy, such as, 

Horrible worms made out of sweat and tears.5 
So, too, the origin of Caponsacchi’s family in 
Fiesole, and their settling late in Florence,near 
the ‘Old Mercato,” is referred to much in the 
same language as in the Paradiso. 

The personal religious element of Dante, his 
indomitable optimism in the midst of sorrows 
and wrongs such as fall to the lot of few men,his 
unfaltering belief that the evils of the life that 
now is will be compensated for in the life that is 
tocome, appealed strongly to the essentially re- 
ligious temperament of Browning. Inthe days 
of his own bitter sorrow for the death of her 
who had been the great blessing of his life, he 
found consolation in the beautiful words of 
Dante, in which the latter affirms his certainty 
of seeing Beatrice again in the other world. 

In a letter to a lady (who wrote to him when 

dying, tothank him for the help she had re- 
ceived from Rabbi Ben Ezra, and Abt Vogler) 
he wrote as follows: 
‘*Or, not to multiply instances, as when Dante 
wrote what I will transcribe from my wife’s Tes- 
tament wherein I recorded it fourteen years 
ago:—‘ Thus I believe, thus I affirm, thus I 
am certain it is, that from this life I shall pass 
to another, better, there, where that lady lives, 
of whom my soul was enamoured.’ ”’ 

The strong character of Dante was especially 
adopted to attract Browning; and it was not 
merely the poet but the man whom he admired. 
All through Browning's poetry we see thatthe 
themes which he loved to discuss, were those 
in which strength and force of will and char- 
acter show themselves. 

I count life just a stuff 
To try the soul’s strength on, educe the man, 
Who keeps one end in view makes all things serve. 


Even in evil-doing, it is better to be strong 
than weak, this is the lesson of the Bust and 
the Statue. The stern Florentine, unbending 
in what he conceived to be right, preferring 
exile and beggary to a shameful return to his 
native city, the great poet, the leader of men, 
the ardent patriot, even the intense hater, 

Dante, who loved well because he hated, 

Hated wickedness that hinders loving, 
was the very incarnation of that strength and 
power of manhood which Browning admired 
above all things. 

That this is no mere fancy is fully shown in 
the poem on Sorded/o, one of the most difficult 

5 Cf. Inf. iii, 69. 
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and obscure, yet one of the most characteristic 
of Browning’s works. 

I think there can be little doubt that Browning 
received the first suggestion of this poem from 
Dante. Sordello, an Italian troubadour who 
flourished in the early part of the thirteenth 
century, would to-day be practically unknown, 
but for the passages in the Purgatorio, and the 
De Vulgari Eloguio. In the latter Dante 
praises his predecessor in the art of poetry for 
being one of the first of Italian poets to give 
up writing in the local dialect. 

In the former passage he describes the meet- 
ing of Vergil and Sordello in Ante-Purgatory. 
The latter had looked at first upon the ap- 
proaching poets with an air of supreme, yet 
dignified haughtiness, 

In guisa di leon quando si posa; 
at the mention of Mantua, however,he bestowed 
a warm-hearted and open-armed welcome to 


the 
pregio eterno del loco ond’ io fui. 


This welcome furnishes Dante with the occa- 
sion for a magnificent outburst of indignation 
at the political state of Italy. These are the 
hints, taken by Browning, out of which he re- 
constructed the story of Sordello. Although 
he studied carefully the times and read over 
thirty books on the subject, yet the character of 
his hero is the creation of his own imagination. 

In the early part of the poem there isa direct 
reference to Dante; Sordellois called the fore- 
runner of the latter, a herald-star of song, af- 
terwards overwhelmed by the blaze of the 
greater genius of his successor, 

For he is thine! 
Sordello, thy fore-runner Florentine ! 
A herald-star, I know thou didst absorb, 
Relentless into the consummate orb 
That scared it from its right to roll along 
A sempiternal path with dance and song, 
Fulfilling its allotted period. 
Serenest of the progeny of God— 
Who yet resigns it not. 

Yet Browning says he will try to separate the 
lesser glory of Sordello from the greater of 
Dante, although he feels doubtful as to his 
ability to do this. 

Dante, pacer of the shore 
Where glutted hell disgorgeth filthiest gloom, 
Unbitten by its whirring snlphur-spume— 
Or whence the grieved and obscure waters slope 
Into a darkness quieted by hope; 
Plucker of amaranths grown beneath God’s eye 
In gracious twilights where his chosen lie,— 
1 would do this! If I should falter now! 


The characters, the historical background, 


the town and cities the whole political atmos- 
phere of Browning’s poem resembles that of 
the Divine Comedy, Mantua, with its marshy 
environs, Verona, Milan; the bloody strife be- 
tween Guelf und Ghibeline; Eccelino da Ro- 
mano, Azzo of Este, Sordello himself, and his 
love for Palma, 
Palma, Dante spoke with in the clear 


Amorous silence of the swooning sphere, 
Cunizza, as he called her! 


Browning treats Sordello as being what the 
Germans call “eine problematische natur;’’ a 
sort of Italian Hamlet of the Middle Ages. As 
he himself says in his dedication to Mr. Milsand, 
his “‘stress lay on the incidents in the develop- 
ment of a soul; little else is worth study.” 

Just as he took the name and person of Sor- 
dello from Dante, so he undoubtedly took the 
hint of his character from the lines in the Pur- 
gatorio and Inferno, quoted by Mr. Lowell in 
his essay Shakspere Once More, as giving a 
perfect description of Hamlet’s weakness.6 

After a careful study of this poem, I feel little 
doubt, in spite of its confessed obscurity, that 
in it Brownixg intended to make a contrast be- 
tween Sordello and Dante. The former, like 


the latter, was 
foremost in the regal class 
Nature has broadly severed from her mass. 


He was an ardent student, full of generous im- 
pulses and lofty ambitions. He, even before 
Dante, revolted against the artificiality and 
conventionality of the poetry of the Trouba- 
dours, and sought inspiration from his own 
heart ; 


6 “I find two passages in Dante,”’ says he, “that contain the 
exactest possible definition of that habit or quality of Ham- 
let’s mind which justifies the tragic turn of the play, and 
renders it natural and unavoidable from the beginning. The 
first is from the second canto of the /nferno: 


E quale é guei che disvuol cid che volle, 
E per nuovi pensier cangia proposta, 

Si che del cominciar tutto si tolle; 

Tal mi fec’io in quella oscura costa 
Perch pensando consumai la impresa 
Che fu nel cominciar cotanto tosta.”’ 


Again, in the fifth canto of the Purgatorio : 


Che sempre l’uomo in cui pensier rampolla 

Sovra pensier, da sé dilunga il segno, 

Perché la foga l'un dell’altro insolla, 
Dante was a profound metaphysician, and as in the first pas- 
sage he describes and defines a certain quality of mind, so in 
the other he tells us its result in the character and life; namely, 
indecision and failure, the goal farther off at the end than at 
the beginning. It is remarkable how close a resemblance of 
thought, aud even of expression, there is between the former 
of these quotations and a part of Hamlet’s famous soliloquy: 
“Thus conscience (that is, consciousness) doth make cowards 

us all: 

And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, 
And enterprises of great pith and moment 
With this regard their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of action,”’ 
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That man, said we, tells his own joys and woes 
We'll trust him. Would you have your songs entire, 
Build on the human heart ; 
lines which in sentiment are like Dante’s reply 
to Buonagiunta’s question, 
To mi son un che, quando 
Amor mi spira, noto, ed a quel modo 
Che detta dentro, vo significando, 
Purg. xxiv, 52-54- 
Sordello even seemed to have had a dream of 
writing some day a poem of the general plan of 
the Jivine Comedy, an outline of the theme of 
which he gives in his speech to Salinguerra, 
I take the task 
And marshall you Life’s elemental masque, 
Show Men, on evil or on good lay stress, 
This light, this shade make prominent, suppress 
All ordinary hues that softening blend 
Such natures with the level. Apprehend 
Which sinner is, which saint, if I allot 
Hell, Purgatory, Heaven, a blaze or blot 
To those you doubt concerning! I enwomb 
Some wretched Friedrich with his red-hot tomb; 
Some dubious spirit, Lombard Agilulph 
With the black chastening river I engulph! 
Some unapproached Matilda I enshrine 
With languors of the planet of decline, etc. 
Sordello, like Dante, had a true conception 
of the importance of developing the national 
language. In his dreams of the great things he 
should do some day, 
Language, that makeshft, grew 
Into a bravest of expedients, too. 


So, also, in the terrible chaos of civil war which 
crushed the very life out of hapless Italy, Sor- 
dello saw an opportunity of becoming a leader 
of men, a glorious task for one who could bring 
harmony and peace out of the conflicting par- 
ties. He was born, 

With the new century, beside the glow 

And effervescence out of barbarism, 
He had an earnest desire to serve his country, 
a clear vision of truth, splendid gifts of mind 
andsoul. Yetall these lofty qualities were ren- 
dered vain by the one ‘“‘mask of leprosy”’ with- 
in him: his vacillation, his weakness of will, 
his inveterate habit of dreaming instead of 
doing. 

While Dante, fifty years later, founded the 
Italian language, wrote one of the greatest 
poems in the world’s literature, suffered pov- 
erty and exile for the sake of his political doc- 
trines, Sordello did nothing. His life was spent 
in dreams: he dreamed of forming a new lan- 
guage; he dreamed of becoming a great poet ; 
he dreamed of political power, of becoming the 
“Monarch of the World.’’ But when the time 
for action came, all the baseless fabric of these 


visions faded away, leaving ‘‘ not a wrack be- 
hind.’”’ 
The Body, the Machine for acting will 
Had been at the commencement proved utfit, 
and so it came to pass that instead of accom- 
plishing his dreams, instead of becoming the 
founder of a language, a leader of men, and a 
great world-poet : 
As knight, Bard, Gallant, men were never dumb 
In praise of him: while what he should have been, 
Could be and was not the one step too mean 
For him to take, we suffer at this day 
Because of: Eccelin had pushed away 
Its chance ere Dante could arrive and take 
That step Sordello spurned, for the world’s sake: 
He did much, but Sordello’s chance was gone, 

The most beautiful of Browning’s allusions 
to Dante occurs in the One Word More. In 
the New Life Dante tells how on the anniver- 
sary of Beatrice’s death, he sat drawing an 
angel sopra certe tavo/letie, but was interrupted 
by the presence of certain men, a’ guali si con- 
venia di fare onore. Browning cites this as an 
example of that deep desire of a lover’s heart 
to do something out of the ordinary for the be- 
loved one. Raphael the painter had written a 
book of sonnets for /a Fornarina; so Dante 
the poet, drew an angel for Beatrice. 


Dante once prepared to paint an angel: 

Whom to please? You whisper ‘ Beatrice.’ 

While he mused and traced it and retraced it 

(Peradventure with a pen corroded 

Still by drops of that hot ink he dipped for, 

When, his left hand i’ the hair 0’ the wicked, 

Back he held the brow and pricked its stigma, 

Bit into the live man’s flesh for parchment, 

Loosed him, laughed to see the writing rankle, 

Let the wretch go festering through Florence)— 

Dante, who loved well because he hated, 

Hated wickedness that hinders loving, 

Dante standing, studying his angel,— 

In there broke the folk of his Inferno. 

Says he—‘‘ certain people of importance” 

(Such he gave his daily, dreadful line to) 

«Entered and would seize, forsooth, the poet.’’ 

Says the poet, “ then I stopped my painting.” 

VI. 

You and I would rather see that angel, 

Painted by the tenderness of Dante, 

Would we not? than read a fresh Inferno. 

VIII, 

What of Rafael’s sonnets, Dante’s picture? 

This: no artist lives and loves that longs not 

Once, and only once, and for one only 

(Oh, the prize!) to find his love a language 

Fit and fair and simple and sufficient— 

Using nature that’s an art to others, 

Not, this one time, art that’s turned his nature. 
The conclusion of the poem,and the application 
of the above to his own love for Mrs. Browning 
is very beautiful. 
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XVIII. 
This I say of me, but think of you Love! 
This to you—yourself my moon of poets ! 
Oh, but that’s the world’s side, there’s the wonder— 
Thus they see you, praise you, think they know you! 
There, in turn, I stand with them and praise you! 
Out of my own self, I dare to phrase it. 
But the best is when I glide from out them, 
Cross a step or two of dubious twilight, 
Come out on the other side, the novel 
Silent, silver lights and darks undreamed of, 
Where I hush and bless myself with silence. 

XIX. 
Oh, their Rafael of the dear Madonnas, 
Oh, their Dante of the dread Inferno, 
Wrote one song—and in my brain I sing it, 
Drew one angel—borne, see, on my bosom, 
Oscar KUHNS. 
Wesleyan University. 


TWO NOTELETS ON SHAKESPEARE. 


I. 
Lucrece 183 f. 
“Here pale with fear he doth premeditate 
The dangers of his loathsome enterprise, 
And in his inward mind he doth debate 
What following sorrow may on this arise: 
Then looking scornfully, he doth despise 
His naked armour of still-slaughter’d lust, 
And justly thus controls his thoughts unjust.” 

One line of this stanza, ‘‘ His naked armour 
of still-slaughter’d lust’’ (text of the Globe 
edition), is, at first sight, obscure in meaning. 
Both naked armour,’’ and ‘‘still-slaughter’d ”’ 
(the hyphen is Malone’s) require comment. 
‘*Zwischen ‘naked ’=waffenlos, and ‘armour’ 
besteht eine Antithese,’’ is the common-place 
observation of Delius, who also accepts the 
questionable hyphen and defines “‘still-slaugh- 
tered’’ by ‘“‘stets erwiirgt,’’ adding ‘‘ Er ver- 
schmaht die schwache Riistung seiner Wol- 
lust, die stets Niederlagen erleitet.’?” Schmidt 
sees in the epithet ‘‘naked”’ ‘‘a play upon the 
word,”’ and in ‘‘armour”’ a figurative use. 
Putting his two assumptions together, one 
must infer the meaning to be that Tarquin re- 
gards himself as armed for lust in being (in the 
military sense) unarmed, even naked (not only 
of armour, but also literally). As a soldier he 
may well be supposed to ‘‘ despise ’’ an enter- 
prise of violence in which the legitimated 
means of defence are not to be employed (com- 
pare ‘‘ How he in peace is wounded, not in 
war,”’ 831). 

But Tarquin has turned logician: ‘in his 
mind he doth debate,”’ ‘‘ revolving the sundry 
dangers of his will’s obtaining ’’ (128). In one 
mood he would fain defend his lawless desire 


by argument; he would put armour on his ears 
and on his eyes (compare Zimon iv, 3,23) and 
on his heart and mind, and ‘not let the vir- 
gin’s cheek make soft his trenchant sword.’ In 
another mood the counter-argument prevails : 

“‘T have debated, even in my soul, 

What wrong, what shame, what sorrow I shall breed.” 

[498-499]. 

When in this frame of mind lust is for the 
moment overcome, it is felled dead, slaugh- 
tered s¢i// (adj.) ; and the contemplation of the 
heavy curse consequent upon shameless crime 
momentarily ‘tires him more than all the com- 
plete armour he might wear’ (compare Rich- 
ard ITI, iv, 4,189). He now sees and “ despi- 
ses’’ the flimsiness of his argument in favor of 
lust, his ‘“‘naked”’ argument, his ‘‘ naked ar- 
mour.”’ But soon afterwards, in a recurrence 
of the first mood, this ‘‘ naked armour ”’ proves 
effective, and virtue subdued retires herself 
from the conflict ; her pleadings are dismissed 
as ‘‘an old man’s saw’”’ (244), irlasmuch as ‘‘my 
part is youth ’’ (278). 


Sonnet i, 13-14. 
“Pity the world, or else this glutton be, 
To eat the world’s due, by the grave and thee.” 


Tyler’s note is as follows : 


‘The world’s due isthe perpetuation of Mr. 
W. H’s beauty. If he fails to leave children 
behind him, he will co-operate with the grave, 
destined thus to consume not only his body, 
but to cut off also all hope of posterity. But it 
depends on Mr. W. H. himself whether the 
grave shall exert its full power; and so what 
the grave consumes Mr. W. H. may be re- 
garded as himself consuming, like a glutton.”’ 


This codperation with the grave in devour- 
ing the world’s due is thus expressed in Hud- 
son’s note: ‘To eat what is due to the world, 
by burying thyself, that is, by leaving no pos- 
terity, seems to be the meaning.’’ Dowden, 
too, holds to substantially the same interpreta- 
tion, but is somewhat more logical in distribu- 
ting the agency: 

‘** Pity the world, or else bea glutton devouring 
the world’s due, by means of the grave (which 


will swallow your beauty) and of yourself, who 
refuse to beget offspring.” 


The figure of gluttony as assumed in these in- 
terpretations is supported by Dowden’s citation 
from Adl’s Well 1, 1, 54: ‘Virginity... . con- 
sumes itself to the very paring, and so dies 
with feeding his own stomach.’’ A further 
confirmation might have been sought in the 
coincidence between the same passage in Ad/’s 
Well, ‘‘ Keep it not; you cannot choose but 
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jose by ’t: out with ’t! within ten year 
it will make itself ten, which is a goodly in- 
crease,”’ and Sonnet vi (for this symbolic use of 
the number ten, see also xxxii, and xxxviii), 
“That's for thyself to breed another thee, 

Or ten times happier, be it ten for one; 

Ten times thyself were happier than thou art, 

If ten of thine ten times refigur’d thee,’”’ 


Moreover it might be argued that the figure 
of gluttony is changed in the next following 
sonnets into that of the thriftless waste of him 
who would be “‘ the tomb of his self-love to stop 
posterity ”’ (iii), ‘‘ beauty's waste ’’ being beauty 
‘‘kept unus’d,”’ for ‘‘the user so destroys it’’ 
(ix). 

That commentators are in the main agreed 

in regarding the compound phrase “ by the 
grave and thee” as a modifier of the verb 
‘‘eat,’’ in the sense indicated, would require 
no further notice if one did not find an interest 
in the variety of the expression of the same 
sense; thisinterest is alsoincreased by an agree- 
ment among commentators that the lines 
under consideration require elucidation, al- 
though the explanation given is usually repre- 
sented as being sufficiently obvious. Steevens’s 
conjecture “bethy grave and thee’”’ is indeed 
exceptional in acknowledging a grammatical 
difficulty; but before turning to that aspect of 
the problem, a few more of the notes accordant 
with those already cited may be added. Delius 
says, ‘ ¢his [glutton] bezieht sich auf das Fol- 
gende: ein solcher Schlemmer, dass Du, ver- 
mittelst des Grabes and Deiner selbst, das 
aufzehrst, was der welt zukommt ;”’ and Wynd- 
ham’s exposition is, 
‘* Pity the world, of which you are the present 
ornament and only earnest of future increase 
in beauty (9-10), or e/se prevent the confirma- 
tion of that earnest, which is due tothe world, 
by the grave (=your death) and thee (=your 
ioe to propagate your beauty before dy- 
ing). 

The grammatical difficulty which Steevens, 
without success, attempted to removeis a bar- 
rier to the acceptance of the usual interpreta- 
tion of these lines. To allow the grammatical 
construction to suggest the sense, is, as it is in 
most cases, probably better than to break the 
grammar upon the wheel of a preconceived 
notion of the sense. In this instance the gram- 
matical construction requires ‘‘ by the grave 
and thee’’ to restrict ‘*due.’’ The preposi- 
tion ‘‘by’’ (which alone occasions the ob- 
scurity) is here used with perhaps a remote 
suggestion of the idiom ‘to have children by ;’ 


but its meaning, aside from suggestiveness of 
this sort, is primarily, perhaps, that of instru- 
mentality in establishing and in owing an ob- 
ligation, with a possible implication of ‘at the 
hands of.’ ‘‘ The world’s due (at the hands of, 
or owed) by the grave and thee,” therefore 
represents briefly what I believe the intended 
meaning to be. This debt which is due the 
world is reverted to in the fourth sonnet, with 
a natural change of the figure which confirms 
the sense of the earlier lines. 
James W. BriGurt. 


FRENCH LYRICS. 


French Lyrics, selected and edited with an 
introduction and notes by ARTHUR GRAVES 
CANFIELD. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1899. 8vo, pp. 382. 


THERE has certainly been a great need anda 
large place open for a text-book or a selection 
of French lyric poetry, and Prof. Canfield’s 
book comes to us at an opportune time. The 
demands on such a text-book, if itis to be suc- 
cessful, are many and difficult. Inasmuch as 
the sixteenth and nineteenth centuries are the 
great ages of lyrism in French literature, the 
introduction would naturally contain a com- 
prehensive, yet quite brief, outline of the de- 
velopment of lyrism in these centuries: the 
causes, conditions and influences under which 
lyric poetry was developed, and a statement 
of the principal questions of versification as 
they grew and changed from one school to the 
other. Sixteenth Century lyrism would nat- 
urally be well represented. Does Prof. Can- 
field’s French Lyrics cover these demands? 
It is intended as ‘‘an introduction to the 
reading and study of French lyric poetry,’’ and 
in a general way to show that France, too, 
‘possesses a wealth of lyric poetry.’’ Of the 
twenty-two pages of the Introduction, fifteen 
are devoted to a very general sketch of lyric 
poetry from its origins to the present day; the 
remaining seven treat of versification. It is 
needless to say that such an introduction can- 
not pretend to give even the general reader 
much of a notion of what French lyric poetry 


is, and those who are likely to use the book 


(the teachers of French in our colleges) will 
not expect an exhaustive treatise. Somany of 
our modern text-books deal too much with 
glittering, flowery generalities, instead of giv- 
ing the student for whose benefit they are 
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really written some digestible food. There 
is nothing to object to in this Introduction. 
It is well written and attractive; but is it what 
the student wants? There are over three hun- 
dred pages of selections and surely these 
would warrant a thorough presentation of the 
history of lyrism. Under the list of antholo- 
gies there might be added a very helpful one, 
G. Merlet, Anthologie classique des Poetes 
du xixeme Sidcle (Lemerre), containing es- 
pecially fine selections of the more modern 
poets. As to the notes on versification, they 
seem entirely too general to be of much use, 
and appear to be picked up at random with- 
out logical sequence. After a page of gen- 
eralities such as ‘‘the rules of French versifi- 
cation have not always been the same”’ or 

“in determining the number of syllables the 
general rules of syllabic division are followed, 
and each vowel or diphthong involves a sylla- 
ble,”’ 

the rules of mute ¢ and hiatus are stated; 
another page of generalities on the alexandrine, 
followed by a few rules or statements on rime. 
It is hardly true that the Romanticists espe- 
cially have cultivated rich rime; the Parnassians 
have this honor. An explanation of the da/- 
lade, rondel, rondeau, trivlet and sonnet fol- 
lows. 

Of the three hundred pages of selections 
only thirty are devoted to poems before the 
Nineteenth Century. Ifthe object of the book is 
to show that France possesses a wealth of lyr- 
ic verse, to make this more widely known, 
and to stimulate an interest in French lyrism, 
the reviewer fears the reader will have a very 
unfair impression of French lyric poetry be- 
fore this century. In reading over the names 
of authors one is surprised to find so many ob- 
scure names and not to find some of the finest 
lyric poets of the younger generation. From 
the vast number of this century’s poets the 
editor has chosen about fifty; more than a 
dozen of these can hardly claim a place in so 
limited a number. Names such as Agoult, 
Arnault, Arvers, Chateaubriand, Bourget, 
Boutelleau, Frémine, Lafenestre, Maupassant, 
Millevoye, Nodier, Tiercelin, do not deserve a 
place in a book whose purpose is to acquaint the 
reader with the best /yric poets. If Chateau- 
briand is important in the development of lyr- 
ism, Mme de Staél, Sainte-Beuve, Catulle 
Mendés, Mallarmé, Richepin, and Rollinat are 
so also; they represent certain tendencies. If 
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you admit Daudet, Maupassant, and Bourget, 
why omit Lemaitre and France? No antholo- 
gy that attempts at all to give an idea of this 
century’s lyrism should fail to omit selections 
from such sane, healthy and exquisite poetry 
as that of Eugéne Manuel, Gabriel Vicaire, 
Jean Aicard, Louis Ratisbonne, Auguste Dor- 
chain, etc., the cream of the later Nineteenth 
Century lyrists whose names and poetry are 
familiar toevery French schoolboy. Itis true 
the impression prevailing among the uninitia- 
ted is that the beauty of French lyrism lies in its 
form and nudity (coldness, lack of sympathy, 
immorality). Those who will resort to this 
book will already be familiar with Lamartine, 
Victor Hugo, Musset, de Vigny and Leconte de 
Lisle; besides we already have selections from 
these poets. Now if one out of every three of 
these poets selected have only written one 
poem worth writing and recording, what an 
impression this will leave with the reader! 
He will certainly imagine a great dearth of 
real lyric poets in this century, of course, out- 
side of the five great poets. There isa wealth 
of genuine, healthy and exquisite lyrism writ- 
ten within the last thirty years, and this is 
hardly touched by Prof. Canfield. So few 
people are acquainted with it and it is difficult 
to find. The reviewer believes it the duty of 
such a work as that now before us to bring 
such poets as Manuel, Ratisbonne, etc., before 
our American public. Why allot forty pages 
to Victor Hugo, over thirty to Musset and as 
many to Lamartine, ornearly one-third of the 
entire space? Leconte de Lisle is not widely 
read nor well-known in America, and the aver- 
age reader finds great difficulty in appreciating 
his poems without guiding notes. A few of the 
exquisite, short Chansons Ecossaises in the 
Poemes Barbares would have been relished 
by the reader, as they are such a contrast to 
the other poems. 

There are some sixty pages of notes: under 
the name of each author there will be found 
a few very general remarks on the character 
of the poet and his works, with the names of 
some of his works, now and then a few referen- 
ces to criticisms, and finally notes on the text. 
The usefulness of such lines as the following, 
and there are fully a dozen similar specimens, 
seems very doubtful: 

‘‘An enormous literary force at the beginning 


of this century; M. E. Faguet calls him the 
‘greatest date in French letters since the 
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Pleiad’. But the instrument of his power was 
rose. His attempts in verse were poor. Yet 
e exercised a direct influence towards the re- 

newal of lyric poetry as has been indicated in 

the introduction.”’ (Cf. Chateaubriand.) 

The reviewer would like to have seen all of 
this general information-space used in the 
Introduction for a thorough, yet brief, treatise 
on French lyrism. There are a number of 
very excellent features to the book, such 
as the selections from the greater poets, 
with a few notes and references for further 
study. The book is admirably gotten up, and 
is a credit to the publishers. Whether this 
book will prove useful to the teachersof French, 
whoare willing to offer a course on lyric poetry, 
remains for each one to decide for himself. For 
the poetry earlier than the Nineteenth Century 
it is entirely inadequate; for the lyrism of the 
first half of the century it is excellent as far 
as selections go; the later poets and schools 
can hardly be said to be represented. The 
usefulness of the book to our colleges and uni- 
versities is limited, it seems to the reviewer, 
to a course in Romantic lyrism. For this it is 
excellent; but more than this cannot be said 
in its praise. To the general reader Prof. 
Canfield’s French Lyrics may be useful; yet 
there isa certain danger of claiming a wrong 
impression and of getting an inadequate idea 
of French lyric poetry because of the defects 
which have been pointed out. 


Huco P. THIEME. 
University of Michigan. 


LESOPIC FABLES. 


The Isopo Laurenziano, edited with notes and 
an introduction by MuRRAY PEABODY BRUSH 
(Johns Hopkins dissertation), Columbus: 
1899. 8vo, pp. viii+186. 

Tue first part of Dr. Brush’s dissertation con- 

sists of a description of twenty-seven manu- 

scripts containing Italian fable collections older 
than the sixteenth century, with a discussion of 
their relations to each other and to their re- 
spective sources. The presentation of the sub- 
ject is the best and most nearly complete that 
has yet been published. The previous writers 
who have given the most information, Ghiviz- 
zani and Hervieux, are neither so full nor so 
accurate as Dr. Brush; his work rests largely 
on personal investigations in the libraries of 
Italy, where are found all but two of the manu- 


| 


scripts described, and it is in part new and or- 
iginal. 

The twenty-seven manuscripts ‘‘ which con- 
tain what may be properly called fable collec- 
tions, or parts thereof’’ (p, 4) include two (Nos. 
g and 17) which have respectively five and three 
fables. Among these fables, which are in ferza 
rima, two are common tothe two manuscripts, 
in similar but not identical wording. It is very 
much to be wished that Dr. Brush had pub- 
lished these six different fables, as Ghivizzani 
proposed to do; they seem to have been influ- 
enced by other sources than those of the or- 
dinary collections. The same is true of MS. 
22, a copy of the Libro della Virtz containing 
sixteen fables. Dr. Brush judges that for these 
fables ‘‘the author drew on various collections 
as he saw fit’’ (p. 42). One might go further, 


-and say that some of the fables come directly 


from popular tradition. This is probably true 
of ‘*Come la Cornacchia si vesta dell’ altrui 
Penne,’’ which, as may be seen from the title 
alone, did not come from any collection of the 
Phzdrus-Romulus family, but from some pop- 
ular source, like the ‘‘Exemplo de la Cornacla 
com’ ela se visti,’? in the Libro de li Exempli 
published by Ulrich.2 The latter collection, by 
the way, with its four fables, seems entitled to 
admission in the list as well as the Libro della 
Virth ; neither of them is primarily a collec- 
tion of fables. As to what constitutes a ‘‘part 
of a collection,’’ Dr. Brush makes a nice dis- 
tinction when he excludes a manuscript con- 
taining two fables (cf. note on p. 6), and admits 
another containing only three. His list of col- 
lections is nearer completeness than any pre- 
vious one. Of his twenty-seven manuscripts, 
fifteen are mentioned by Ghivizzani, and a few 
more by Hervieux; three have been cited by 
no previous writer. We note with pleasure that 
Dr. Brush proposes to continue his work in this 
field, and to republish the fifteenth century Ac- 
cio Zuccho collection, which is contained in one 


1 It would be particularly interesting to compare the Fox 


and Wolf in Well, which occurs in both manuscripts, with 
similar fables, such as the one in the Roman de Renart. Dr. 
Brush is in error (p. 40, note) in thinking Regnier’s reference 
to Verdizotti a blunder; in anedition before me, Cento Favole 
Bellissime, Venetia, 1661, No. 12 is La Volpe e’1 Lupo; itis, 
however, different from either of the two fables of La Fon- 
taine (iii, 5; xi, 6) which treat a similar subject, and also from 
Phedrus iv, 9. On the Lion, Fox, Sheep and Wolf, cf. 
Gorski, Fabel vom Léwenantheil, Berlin, 1888, pp. 52-59. 

2 First in Romania, xiii, 47, then in Trattati Religiosi, 
Bologna, 1891. On this fable and its two forms, cf. Fuchs, 
Fabel von der Kriihe, Berlin, 1886; and my article, A Sonnet 
ascribed to Chiaro Davansati, in Pub, of the Mod. Lang. 
Assoc, of Am.,, Vol. xiii, pp. 205-220. 
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of his manuscripts (No. 19, British Museum) and 
in several fifteenth century ¢ditions.3 

Leaving aside the manuscripts thus far men- 
tioned, we find that of the twenty-three re- 
maining, fifteen contain the collection called 
Isopo Volgarizzato per Uno da Siena (the num- 
bers are wrongly stated on p. 31; No. 3 is 
omitted, and No. 23 is wrongly included). It 
is a translation of the Latin collection formerly 
known as the Anonymus Neveleti, which Dr. 
Brush and others, following Hervieux, ascribe 
to Walter of England. This Italian translation 
was published in an edition of Accio Zuccho at 
Florence in 1496; again at Florence in 1778 
(from Dr. Brush’s MS. 26), at Padua in 1811 
(MS. 25), at Florence in 1864 (MS. 3); and from 
these editions it has often been reprinted. A 
complete list of the editions would be of in- 
terest, though of no great value; butit is to be 
hoped that an investigation will be made of the 
mutual relations of the manuscripts of this 
translation; on this subject Dr. Brush says 
nothing, and as to the age of the translation he 
merely mentions that some of the manuscripts 
date from the fourteenth century. Another 
prose translation of the fables of Walter exists 
in one manuscript (Cod. Riccardiano 1338, 
Brush No. 12) of the fourteenth century, pub- 
lished by Ghivizzani at Bologna in 1866; anda 
translation in verse of the same collection, and 
belonging to about the same time, was pub- 
lished by Monaciin 1892 (Brush MS. 23, wrongly 
referred to as No. 24 on p. 33). Thus, with the 
fifteenth century collections of Zuccho and Del 
Tuppo, we have five independent Italian trans- 
lations of Walter; with the exception of the 
Apologhi Verseggiati published by Monaci, 
they all correspond closely in number and in 
order of fables to their original. 

The Jsopet of Marie de France is the source 
of the remaining six manuscripts. Of these, 
one is now published by Dr. Brush for the first 
time. Two had already been published, one 
by Rigoli at Florence in 1818 (Cod. Riccard. 
1088; Brush No. 11), the other by Giusti at Lucca 
in 1864 (Cod. Palatino 92; Brush No. 4); these 
are fairly well known, and had been in part re- 
printed by Ghivizzani in 1866 and by L. del 
Prete at Milan in 1869; yet their source was not 
suspected until comparatively recently. In 1885 
Mall pointed it out for the Rigo/i collection ; 


3 Cf. Keidel, Manual of Aisopic Fable Literature, Fasc.i, 
Nos. 23, 25, 36, 47, 61, 85, 100, 105, 117, 124, 131, 157, 158, 164. 


and Warnke, in his edition of Marie’s fables, 
1898, has discussed the relation of Rigo/i to the 
Cod. Palatino and to their original, and de- 
cided that the Italian collections are both de- 
rived from an older Italian collection, which 
was translated directly from the French of 
Marie. This view Dr. Brush extends so as to 
include all the six manuscripts. One of these 
manuscripts is a nineteenth century copy of 
the Rigo/i collection. The other five Dr. Brush 
divides into two families ; first, the Zsopo Lau- 
renziano and the Palatino i (Lucca, 1864); sec- 
ond, the Rigo/i collection, and the two unpub- 
lished manuscripts, which he calls Laurenzt- 
ano ti and Palatino ii. The reason for the di- 
vision is made evident by a comparison of texts, 
and by a table of the order of the fables in the 
different manuscripts. The fact that the lar- 
gest of the five, Laur. ii, is one of the young- 
est precludes the possibility that one collection 
is the parent of the others; yet the correspon- 
dences are sufficient to show that there was a 
common parent in Italian, which is now lost. 
It appears likely, from some peculiarities in the 
Ts. Laur., that there was an intermediary be- 
tween it and the original Italian version; and 
Palatino i was probably copied from the same 
intermediary ; while the three manuscripts of 
the second family may, or may not, have been 
copied directly from the Italian original, which 
Dr. Brush places in the first half of the four- 
teenth century. Aigo/i and the lost original of 
the Zs. Laur. doubtless belong to the second 
half of the same century; the /s. Laur. itself 
Dr. Brush assigns to the very end of the cen- 
tury. Astothe French source of the Italian 
original, Dr. Brush, following Warnke, has no 
difficulty in showing that it was a manuscript 
similar to one now in Paris, called by Warnke 
Q, which differs distinctly from the other man- 
uscripts of Marie’s collection. In the Italian 
collections there are but three fables which are 
not in A/arie Q ; two of these (in Laur. 77) are 
from Walter of England; and the third, since 
it is not found elsewhere than in Zs. Laur. and 
Pal, i (No. 36), was presumably introduced by 
the writer of the older /s. Laur. It is an 
amusing fable of a Swallow which ventured to 
criticise the voice of a Cock, and was killed for 
its boldness. 

Toa student of fable literature the greatest 
value of Dr. Brush’s dissertation is in the in- 
troduction, with its great mass of statistical 
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and bibliographical information accurately and 
systematically presented, and its important ac- 
count of the Italian translation from Marie. To 
summarize this information has been one of 
the chief objects of this review, for the most 
hazy notions are current generally as to the 
Italian fable collections, and even the sources 
of information previously available have not 
become widely known. Furthermore, every 
student must be grateful for an edition of an 
unpublished fable collection; yet from this 
point of view a publication of Laur. ii would 
perhaps have had more value, since this manu- 
script contains five fables not yet published in 
Italian, while the Zs. Laur. contains no fable 
that was not already accessible in the Padatino 
t. Js.Laur. and Pal, i contain forty-six fables, 
which, leaving out the Cock and the Swallow, 
correspond to forty-five of the first forty-nine 
fables in AZarie Q. Laur. ii has fifty-seven, of 
which fifty-two are in the Rigolicollection. An 
attractive opportunity for work in this field is 
presented by the unpublished fables scattered 
about in various manuscripts, and it is to be 
hoped that these will soon be accessible to 
students, together with a list of all the mediz- 
val Italian fables, whether occurring in fable 
collections, singly, or in works like the Libro 
della Virth. A study and classification of the 
manuscripts of the Uno da Siena collection, a 
determination of its exact age, and a constitu- 
tion of its text would also be a task of interest 
and value. Coming to a later period, a new 
edition of Del Tuppo would be as welcome as 
the one of Accio Zuccho which Dr. Brush has 
promised. Meanwhile, it is a pleasure to em- 
phasize the service which the dissertation be- 
fore us has rendered to students of Italian lit- 
erature and of fable literature in general. 
Aside from its interest as a collection of 
fables, the Zs. Laur. is a valuable addition to 
the texts available for the study of the lan- 
guage of early Italian prose. It is in pure 
Tuscan, and very similar in style to other works 
of the period; the language offers no difficulty 
except where the text is corrupt. Dr. Brush 
has introduced punctuation, and has emended 
the text in a few passages where it was incom- 
prehensible; otherwise he has given an exact 
reproduction of the manuscript. By a system 
of underlining he has indicated what portions of 
the text agree exactly with the French original, 
what less closely, and what are added in the 
Italian ; in footnotes he gives the readings of 
the French where they are of interest for the 
sake of comparison. It appears that the trans- 
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lator has followed fairly closely the ideas, and 
sometimes the words, of his original; he has 
added rather more than he has omitted. Ex- 
cept for three fables, Dr. Brush has not com- 
pared the readings of the Italian manuscripts. 
The editions of Rigo/i and Pal. i, while they 
aim to reproduce the manuscripts, have modi- 
fied the orthography, and to that extent are not 
trustworthy for text comparison; a list of read- 
ings would in some cases be of great assistance. 
For instance, the beginning of the third fable 
appears to have been corrupted till it is illogi- 
cal, but Rige/i correctly reproduces the French 
original, and Pad. 7 is different from the French, 
but clearer than Js. Zaur.,; in this case, the 
common parent of Pa/. i and Js. Laur. doubt- 
less introduced a new reading, which Pad, z pre- 
served, while /s. Laur. changed it still further. 

The value of the edition is increased by fac- 
similes of two pages of the manuscript. The 
work is handsomely and carefully printed. 
There are few misprints; one, which Dr. Brush 
will be the first to deplore, is John Hopkins 
University (in the title, and on p. 65); p. 28, read 
Manni for Mani; p. 79, something is wrong 
with the last two columns of the table. The 
way in which the footnotes are printed—all the 
notes on a page being run together in one par- 
agraph, without prominent reference-figures— 
makes them confusing to the eye, and difficult 
for reference. To the present writer, the pro- 
fusion of cross-references to different portions 
of the dissertation seems superfluous; it is 
readily to be pardoned, however, as indicating 
the zeal for accuracy which one is glad to find 
throughout the dissertation. Dr. Brush was 
fortunate in his opportunities for work, and he 
has made excellent use of them. 

KENNETH MCKENZIE. 

West Virginia University. 


NEW PHONETIC BOOKS (1897-1899). 
I, 

1. BREYMANN, HERMANN: Die phonetische Lit- 
eratur von 1876-1895. Eine bibliographisch- 
kritische Ubersicht. Leipzig: A. Deichert 
(Georg Bohme), 1897. 8vo, 170 pp. 3 M. 50. 

2. H. MIcHAE.is et P. Passy: Dictionnaire 
phonétigque de la langue frangaise. Complé- 
ment nécessaire de tout dictionnaire frangais. 
Avec préface de GAsToNn Paris. Hanovre 
et Berlin: Carl Meyer (Gustave Prior), 1897. 
8vo, pp. xvi, 319. 4M. 

BREYMANN’S bibliographical and critical study 

of the phonetic literature from 1876 to 1895 of- 
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fers to the student and teacher the same ad- 
vantages of a short, handy, and reliable book of 
reference, as his bibliographical and critical 
study of the literature relative to the reform 
of Modern Language instruction from 1876 to 
1893. It has been composed with equal care 
and competence, and exhibits the same praise- 
worthy qualities of objective criticism, while 
following also a similar plan in the arrangement 
of the material. Part i. (pp. 1-66) treats of 
general phonetics; Part ii. (pp. 67-125) of 
special phonetics: 1. French; 2. the other Ro- 
manic languages; 3. German; 4. English; 5. 
Dutch ; 6. Scandinavian; 7. Slavonic; 8. var- 
ious languages; Part iii. (pp. 126-127) of pho- 
netic periodicals; Part iv. (pp. 128-139) con- 
tains a retrospect, that is the author’s personal 
views upon the latest movements and tenden- 
cies among the students of phonetics, with an 
explanation of the plan and purport of the 
work. All the books, monographs and ar- 
ticles, in the first part, and in each chapter (1-8) 
of the second part, are arranged _in chronologi- 
cal order with regard to the yearin which they 
have been published, but in alphabetic order 
within every year. 

‘Auf den 7i/e/ des betreffenden Werkes folgt, 
wenn esirgend notig erscheint, eine genaue 
Inhaltsangabe, an die sich jedes Mal eine in 
mdglichst kurze, bezeichnende Siatze gefasste 
Zusammenstellung der bisher kund gewor- 
denen fachmannischen tiber den Wert 
oder Unwert, die Vorziige oder die Mangel der 
in Frage stehenden Schrift schliesst. An die 
Urteile reihen sich naturgemass erganzende, 
berichtigende oder auf gleichartige Arbeiten, 
auf zustimmende oder abweichende Meinungs- 
dusserungen hinweisende Azmerkungen des 
Verfassers. Den Beschluss bildet das chro- 
nologisch geordnete Verzeichnis der PBeleg- 
stellen, welche den Leser in den Stand setzen 
sollen, entweder die vorher nur kurz ange- 
deuteten Urteile der Kritik in extenso kennen 
zu lernen oder zweifelhaft erscheinende An- 
gaben zu kontrollieren.’’2 

A good index (pp. 140-170), very extensive, but 
not too long for its purpose, increases the value 
of this book of reference. 

Errors are unavoidable in such a compilatory 
work, but Breymann’s painstaking labor has 
been very successful in this respect, and his 
statements are, on the whole, quite correct 
and sufficiently complete. I may, perhaps, be 
allowed to call his attention to the following 
mistakes or omissions. 


1 Hermann Breymann: Die neusprachliche Reform-Lit- 
eratur von 1876-1893. Leipzig: A. Deichert (Georg Bihme), 
1895. Isspp. 3M. ce my review of this work in Die 
Sprachen, Vol, iv, No. 9 (January, 1897), pp. 551-560. 

2 P, 138. 
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Breymann mentions, pp. 89, 158 and 88, with 
two insignificant mistakes: A. Rambeau, Addi- 
tional Remarks upon Beyer-Passy’s Elemen- 
tarbuch, etc., and Beyer’s Erginzungsheft in 
Mop. Lane. Notes, Vol. viii (1893), cols. 484- 
486, but not the two rather long articles upon 
Phonetics and Reform- Method, which precede 
them and are to be found in the same volume 
of the same periodical.3 In these two articles 
I give a full account of Beyer-Passy’s E/emen- 
tarbuch and Beyer’s Erginzungsheft, as well 
as of Paul Passy’s Les Sons du frangais and 
the Maitre Phonétique. The Additional Re- 
marks themselves, if separated from the ar- 
ticles to which they form a natural sequel, 
have, I think, neither much value nor much 
meaning. 

Breymann omits, p. 88, my review of Kosch- 
witz’s Les Parlers parisiens, first edition, in 
Mop. Lana. Notes, Vol. ix (1894),cols. 276-285. 
My announcement of the second edition of 
Koschwitz’s work appeared after the year in 
which the Phonetische Literatur was published 
in Die Neueren Sprachen, Vol. vi (1898), pp. 
68-69. 

In Part ii, Chapter 4 (English), 1895, p. 116, 
there is no mention made of Prof. Grandgent’s 
very important treatise upon Eng/ish in Amer- 
ica in the second volume (1895) of Die Neueren 
Sprachen: I. (description and explanation) in 
Heft 8, pp. 443-467; IT. (phonetic texts) in Heft 
9-10, pp. 520-528, with my remarks, pp. 528-533. 


2. This work differs from ordinary pronounc- 
ing dictionaries by placing first the spoken form 
of every word, and giving, in the second place, 
its form as it appears in the traditional orthog- 
raphy, and by omitting the signification; it 
differs from the existing phonetic glossaries by 
being a complete dictionary. It has been, or 
will be, criticized with much acerbity by 
scholars who dislike phonetics, and regard this 
science as something very inferior to other lin- 
guistic studies, or as an extravagant pastime, 
and as worthless for philologists. But I am 
sure it has been, or will be, received with much 
favor by most specialists, at all events by all 
those whom Prof. Koschwitz jokingly calls the 
“maitres phonétiques,’’ that is, by all those 
who are connected in some way or other with 
the ‘‘Association Phonétique Internationale ;”’ - 
and they, doubtless, form the majority of pho- 
neticians at the present time, at least among the 
students of modern languages. This fact, as 


3 Vol. viii, cols. 321-331 and 385-398. 
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well as the existence of a large number of 
books whose authors use the same script, either 
entirely, or with very few variations, in their 
phonetic transcriptions, amply justifies the em- 
ployment in the dictionary of the alphabet with 
its auxiliary signs adopted, after long and fruit- 
ful discussions, by the international Phonetic 
Teachers’ Association. 

The dictionary, however, does not satisfy the 
needs of specialists alone. It will be found 
very useful also by the general student of 
French who wishes above all to obtain an ex- 
act knowledge of modern French pronuncia- 
tion for practical ends, and for philologists who, 
without carrying on special studies in that par- 
ticular line themselves, observe the develop- 
ment of French phonetics with interest, and 
who desire reliable information about the latest 
stage of the spoken language among the edu- 
cated classes of Northern France, or rather of 
Paris and its neighborhood. 

Gaston Paris has honored the phonetic dic- 
tionary with a short preface. He calls it anex- 
cellent and convenient instrument of research 
and control, available for foreigners as well as 
natives, and explains very well, in a few words, 
the practical and scientific aims of the work, 
and its usefulness for those who study the living 
French language scientifically, and those who 
simply wish to acquire or possess it as well as 
possible. He justly remarks that many readers 
will object to several statements made by 
Michaelis and Paul Passy; but the doubts and 
protests of sincere criticism cannot but help 
the advance of science, and it will be very in- 
teresting to note the points upon which other 
scholars are of a different opinion, as well as 
to find out the causes of such dissent. For- 
tunately, the stand-point of the authors is a 
very clear one; their way of treating questions 
of pronunciation is nearly always consistent ; 
their views are frankly and clearly expressed, 
and are not liable to be misunderstood; there 
is no hiding caused by ignorance, bad faith or 
the desire of appearing ingenious; there is no 
ambiguity in their statements. The task, there- 
fore, of the critic in regard to the dictionary is 
not a difficult one if he is an expert himself and 
desires to discover the truth and nothing but 
the truth. He can easily examine, control, as- 
sail and confute the author’s opinions if he 
thinks them wrong or unsatisfactory. 

Cf. Avant-propos: ‘‘En prenant hardiment 


pour point de départ la langue parlée, nous 
croyons travailler 4 affranchir le public instruit 


de son respect outré pour la lettre écrite ou 
imprimée”’ (p. viii)..... prononciation 
représentée dans notre Dictionnaire phoné- 
tique est celle dela population cultivée du Nord 
de la France; choisie, non pas comme préfé- 
rable en elle-méme, mais comme 42 ]a fois la 
plus accessible pour nous et la plus importante 
pour la plupart de ceux qui étudient le frangais. 
Cette prononciation présente un systéme pho- 
nique assez défini pour étre susceptible d’une 
description sommaire ”’ (pp. ix—x). 


This summary description of the pronuncia- 
tion of the educated classes in Northern France 
has been placed after the dictionary proper: 
Coup @eil sur la prononciation frangaise, pp. 
307-314. I find here, on page 314, the following 
remark : 


‘*Les consonnes aussi peuvent étre longues 
ou bréves. En syllabe forte fermée par une 
seule consonne, cette consonne est longue sila 
voyelle qui précéde est bréve, p. e. ‘ren:,’ 
‘red:,’ ‘soel:.’ Cette longueur est sous-enten- 
due dans le dictionnaire.’ 


The length of x, d, /, etc. (renne, raide, seud, 
etc.), has been omitted in the dictionary with- 
out any inconvenience. But I think it ought 
not to be left out in good phonetic texts. For 
the phenomenon is not so simple and so easily 
understood as it would appear according to 
the quoted remark. The consonants x, d, /, 
etc., in the conditions described by the authors, 
are lengthened, generally speaking, only be- 
fore a pause, and are always short before a 
word beginning with a vowel in the same breath- 
group. Such and similar conditions, changing 
continually in natural, fluent speech, and in- 
fluencing, at different times, in different man- 
ners and degrees, sounds, syllables, words, and 
combinations of words, can be fairly repro- 
duced, or pretty clearly indicated by auxiliary 
signs, in phonetic texts. But it isin the nature 
of a dictionary that it represents iso/ated words, 
and it is very difficult and, I think, impossible 
to mark, in an alphabetic list, all the various 
forms that a word may have in the living lan- 
guage, and, besides, all the conditions that 
cause the different aspect of the same word in 
connected speech. This difficulty, no doubt, 
was, and is, well known to Michaelis and Paul 
Passy, but has not been, and could not be, 
quite overcome by them in their phonetic dic- 
tionary. The language which it represents, 
because it is a dictionary, must necessarily ex- 
hibit many features of artificial abstraction that 
can be, and ought to be, avoided in good pho- 
netic texts. Nevertheless, 1 think the work 
offers a great many real and invaluable ad- 
vantages for the study of the living language, 
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if itis used in the right way and in the right 
spirit: it ought to be studied principally in con- 
nection with phonetic texts, and, frequently, in 
connection with such texts in double transcrip- 
tion as are to be found in some issues of the 
Maitre Phonétique, and at the beginning of the 
first part of Jean Passy and A. Rambeau’s 
Chrestomathie Frangaise. 

There is another great difficulty with which 

the authors had to struggle while working out 
their dictionary. By selecting the pronuncia- 
tion of the educated classes in Northern France 
they certainly obtained, as a basis of their ob- 
servations and researches, a phonetic system 
which appears definite enough in its general 
and most important features, and quite uniform 
in asummary description. But they were very 
well aware that there are a great many varia- 
tions to be noted, even in Northern France, in 
the pronunciation of individuals as well as of 
large portions of the cultivated population. 
Cf. Avant-propos, p. x; 
iln’existe sans doute pas deux personnes 
dont la prononciation soit absolument iden- 
tique. Enrapportant, sans les discuter, les va- 
riantes de prononciation dont nous avons con- 
staté l’existence dans une portion notable dela 
population cultivée de la France du Nord, nous 
avons voulu préparer un classement métho- 
dique des differences de prononciation existant 
en francais, classement qui est tout a fait im- 
possible dans |’état actuel de nos connaissan- 
ces. Quelque incomplet que soit notre travail 
a ce point de vue, nous avons cru utile de réu- 
nir dans une liste (pages 315-317) les principales 
classes de divergences observées, tant de celles 
qui sont indiquées dans !e Dictionnaire a leur 
place alphabétique, que de celles qui sont lais- 
sées de cété.”’ 

The pronunciation of one of the authors, that 
of Paul Passy, a Parisian by birth and _resi- 
dence, seemed to be the safest norm, and the 
most suitable starting-point, for the classifica- 
tion of all the variations noted in the book, ei- 
ther in the dictionary itself and in the list of 
the principal classes of differences of pronun- 
ciation (pp. 315-317, in the Appendix), or in the 
list alone. The authors compared Paul Passy’s 
pronunciation, in the first place, with that of 
persons whose linguistic habits they knew 
thoroughly, and could study carefully, without 
any difficulty, in daily intercourse: Jean Passy, 
Paul Passy’s brother, and Miss G. Paul and Miss 
A. Halter, students of the Ecole des Hautes- 
Etudes at Paris. They then recorded all the 
diverging forms observed in this work of sys- 
tematic comparison. Finally, they collecteda 
pretty large number of forms the existence of 


which seemed to be well warranted in the pro- 
nunciation of several other natives of Northern 
France. However, forms that differed too 
much from the standard adopted as normal 
were left out of account (Avant-propos, p. x). 

The list, in the Appendix, pp. 315-317 (Liste 
des principales classes de divergences de pro- 
nonciation, rapportées & la prononciation de 
Paul Passy comme norme), is highly inter- 
esting. The first part contains ten classes 
of variations indicated in the dictionary and 
found, as it would seem, in the pronuncia- 
tion of Paul Passy’s brother and friends and, 
certainly, also in that of other persons in his 
nearest environment; for instance, suppression 
of j after e, wa (a, @, misprint?) ‘ze pe’ instead 
of ‘za pe:j,’ ge paye, ‘il abwa’ instead of ‘il 
abwa:j,’ 77 aboie. Only the fifth class is ex- 
pressly designated as a neologism of Eastern 
France, and is undoubtedly opposed to the lin- 
guistic habits of the majority of educated Pa- 
risians. It is lengthening of every vowel fol- 
lowed by a final vocalic plosive: ‘va:g’ instead 
of ‘vag’, vague, ‘ku:d’ instead of ‘kud’, coude, 
‘ro:b’ instead of ‘rob’, robe, ‘—a:bl’ instead 
of ‘—abl’, —ad/e, ‘—i:bl’ instead of ‘—ibl’, 
—ible, ‘—y:d’ instead of ‘—yd’, —ude. This 
usage apparently prevails in the East, but I do 
not think that itis a peculiarity confined to 
Eastern France. 

In the second part of the list there are twenty- 
one classes of variations /e/t out in the diction- 
ary. They do not relate only to individual or 
local pronunciation in the North of France, but 
concern, in many cases, the pronunciation of 
French Switzerland, French Belgium, and the 
South of France. This is, evidently, at vari- 
ance with the original plan and method of the 
work as expounded by the authors in the intro- 
duction, p. x (see above). I surely have no ob- 
jection to, and am very much pleased with, the 
valuable information contained in the second 
part of the list. But I think it would have been 
more consistent if Michaelis and Paul Passy had 
considered and frankly declared, from the be- 
ginning, cultivated Parisian speech, pure and 
simple, as the standard of their dictionary, and 
then treated perfectly alike all the important 
phonetic variations in the speech of educated 
people in Southern as well as Northern France, 
and in the French districts of Belgium and 
Switzerland. Indeed, we easily perceive that 
the authors have acted according to this princi- 
ple, if we closely examine their method. The 
real standard of the dictionary is not Northern 
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French in general, but Parisian French, that 
is, the language spoken in the capital and its 
nearest neighborhood. It is based upon the 
individual pronunciation of one of the authors, 
a Parisian himself, compared with that of Jean 
Passy, Miss G. Paul and Miss A. Halter, who, 
likewise, are all Parisians. No doubt, the 
standard would have been altered considera- 
bly, if the authors had consulted, as secondary 
authorities, with, or instead of the three Pari- 
sians, some individuals belonging to the edu- 
cated classes, but living far from the capital 
in distant départements of Northern France. 
Moreover, the pronunciation used in good so- 
ciety, outside of Paris, everywhere in France, 
North and South, in French Belgium and in 
French Switzerland, is nothing but Parisian 
pronunciation, transmitted through school in- 
struction and social intercourse, more or less 
perfectly imitated, and modified in a lesser or 
higher degree by the influence of the popular 
dialects of the different regions. In this sense, 
the French spoken in certain parts of Northern 
France, Picardy, Normandy, and, to be sure, 
Brittany, is by no means nearer tothe standard 
really observed in the dictionary than the lan- 
guage spoken in many places outside of North- 
ern France, even beyond the political frontier, 
for instance at Geneva, where the population 
enjoys, and has been enjoying for generations, 
an excellent and very effective school instruc- 
tion. 


P. 316. Variation 1: Nivellement de toutes 
les différences de durée [Midi].—As a general 
statement, it is a very good remark. 

Variation 6: 9 pour o final: (so#), ‘mo’ 
(mot), pour ‘so’, ‘mo’. [Archaisme: Suisse, 
Lorraine].—I would add Belgium. 

Variation 7: ‘‘e pour é final: ‘ bale’ (6a/az), 
‘vale’ (valet), ‘move’ (maxvais) pour ‘bale’, 
‘vale’, ‘move’ [Néologisme: Paris].—Close e 
instead of open é, at the end of words, may be 
a neologism for Paris, but is the usual, old- 
fashioned pronunciation in the South. 

P. 317. Variation 14: Dévocalisation des 
liquides m, 1, r et des semi-voyelles j, 4, w 
aprés les consonnes soufflées: ‘prism’ (prisme), 
‘poepl’ (peuple), ‘katr’ (guatre), ‘pje’ (pied), 
‘kyi’ (cuié), ‘twa’ liquids | and r 
are often devocalized also after voiced conso- 
nants: ¢able, capable, fable, meuble, seigle, 


devocalization of the liquids takes place only 
at the end of words. 

Variation 16: Suppression des liquides fi- 
nales: ‘pris’ (prisme), ‘poep’ (peuple), ‘kat’ 
(quatre), ‘lit’ (tre) pour ‘prism,’ ‘ poepl,’ 
‘katr,’ ‘litr.’—The liquids 1 and r, at the end 
of words, often disappear entirely also after 
voiced consonants (cf. Variation 14): Zadle, etc.; 
cuivre, etc. 

Variation 18: Consonne nasale prononcée. . 
....Ala fin des mots aprés voyelle nasalisée : 
‘péfi’ pour (pain). [Archaisme: Midi.]— 
‘ péy,’ not ‘ péii,’ misprint. 

A. RAMBEAU. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SCHILLER AND GOETHE. 


To THE EpiTors OF Mop. Lance. NoreEs, 


Sirs: The correspondence: between Schil- 
ler and Goethe, being both a mine of literary in- 
formation and a source of inspiration to the 
reader, is educational as well as instructive in 
the highest degree, but its voluminousness de- 
bars it from being used in the class-room. It 
was, therefore, a felicitous idea to edit a small 
volume of selections. From the nine hundred 
and ninety-nine letters of which the entire cor- 
respondence consists,, Dr. Robertson has se- 
lected eighty-six. It is safe to say that his choice 
is a very judicious one,inasmuch as it leaves out 
all that is devoid of general interest, without 
ceasing to be representative of the spirit and 
character of the original collection. Perhaps 
the only letters that will be missed are those 
bearing on epic and dramatic poetry, of which 
only the first, namely that of April 19, 1797, 
has been given. 

The author’s Introduction to the text abounds 
in reliable information and is much to the point; 
the Notes are scholarly and leave no obscurity, 
no allusion in the text unexplained. Dr. Rob- 
ertson’s book deserves a cordial welcome asa 
valuable contribution to the means of instruc- 
tion in German classical literature. 

H. C. O. Huss. 
Princeton University. 


1 Selections from the Correspondence between Schiller and 
Goethe, edited with Introduction and Notes by JohnG. Rob- 
ertson, M. A., B. Sc., Ph. D., Lector in the University of 


cible; cuivre, sabre, plaindre. The complete | Strassburg. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1898. 
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THE OLD ENGLISH agniden. 


To THE Epitors oF Mop. LANG. NOTES, 


Srrs:—One of the puzzles of glossography 
is the Erfurt gloss detriturigine agnidinne. 
The lemma is a strange noun, and the Old 
English explanation is a nonce word. It is 
well, therefore, that Mr. Sweet marked as 
questionable the entry in his dictionary dgni- 
den(n) f. rubbing. Now, it is noteworthy that 
the Harl. MS. 3376 offers this reading of the 
gloss: detritu rugine agnidene (WW. 220, 24). 
Since @ and w are so often confounded, x, 
moreover, not seldom appears for uz, just as g 
does duty for ig, the Latin lemma may easily 
be read detrita ruuigine=detrita rubigine. 
Then, I suggest, agnidene stands for agnidéne= 
agnidenre and was meant to translate detrita 
only. The reference is, if I mistake not, to 
Orosius vii, 25, 9-10 a guo arrogantissime ex- 
ceptus, ita ut per aliquot milia passuum pur- 
puratus ante uehiculum eius cucurrisse refe- 
ratur, uerumtamen hac contumelia quasi cote 
ad uirtutem usus est, per quam detrita regii 
fastus robigine aciem mentis expediit. This 
same passage is probably also the source of 
the Epinal gloss adrogantissime uulanclicae= 
Corpus wlonclice, though the adrogantissime 
of vii, 35, 22 might be equally well claimed 
for it. 

Otto B. SCHLUTTER. 
Hartford, Conn. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


A work of great interest to students of 
French dialects has just come from the pub- 
lishing house of H. Welterin Paris. It is a 
Glossaire des parlers du Bas-Maine, edited 
by Georges Dottin, Professeur-adjoint a 1’Uni- 
versité de Rennes. Prof. Dottin is already 
known as a Celtic scholar and as the author 
of a learned thesis on /es Désinences verbales 
en R en sanscrit, en italique et en celtigue ; he 
has in preparation a short grammar of Old 
French. The G/ossaire was begun in 1866 by 
the recently organized Société d’archéologie, 
sciences, arts et belles-lettres de la Mayenne, 
in competition fora prize of fifteen hundred 
francs,offered by the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion for the best dictionary ofa French dialect. 
The leading spirit inthe enterprise was Jules 
Le Fizelier. In 1869, when the prize was 


awarded, the collection of the Société was far 
from complete; and in 1883 Le Fizelier died, 
leaving the glossary unfinished. Two years 
later the Commission historique et archéolo- 
gique, which had taken the place of the older 
Société, resumed the work for a while. Fi- 
nally, in 1894, after an interval of many years, 
the material, together with five other large 
collections, was put into the hands of M. Dot- 
tin. The new editor, who brought to his task 
not only untiring industry and the soundest 
philological training, but also a personal knowl- 
edge of the dialect group in question, carried 
the undertaking in five years toa successful 
issue. The result isa handsome volume of 
eight hundred and thirty pages, easy to con- 
sult, and strictly scientific in method. The 
phonetic notation is that of Rousselot. Two 
texts—a real dialogue and an interesting conte 
called la Béte de Milvain—illustrate the speech 
of two localities. About a hundred pages are 
devoted to a thorough study of the pronuncia- 
tion and grammar. 


Wordsworthians who are not so fortunate as 
to have access to the 1798 edition of Lyrical 
Ballads will always turn with pleasure to Prof. 
Dowden’s reprint of 1890, which with its yel- 
lowed paper and old-faced type is a very coun- 
terfeit presentment of the original; but serious 
students of the epoch-making little volume 
will welcome this new reprint, enriched as itis 
by what M. Emile Legouis calls Mr. Hutchin- 
son’s ‘‘perhaps unrivalled knowledge of all 
matters relating to Wordsworth’s life and 
poetry.” 

The text is inno sense a facsimile, but the 
introduction contains the history of the com- 
position, publication, and reception of Lyrica/ 
Ballads, together with a sketch of Words- 
worth’s poetical and political development 
down to 1798. In the notes are found not only 
the textual variations of succeeding editions, 
but a store of critical and illustrative matter 
the more interesting for its brisk, entertaining 
style. Three poems written in 1798, though 
not published until later, are found in an ap- 
pendix,and a full bibliographical note increases 
the value of the volume. 

1 Lyrical Ballads {By William Wordsworth/and S. T. 
Coleridge /1798/ edited with certain poems of 1798/and an 
introduction/ by Thomas Hutchinson, London, Duckworth 
& Co., 1898. 
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